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The Stone Arithmetics 


(Published in 1925) 


Have Met With Extraordinary Favor 
at the Hands of School Men 


This is because: 





They feature no fads 


They are made to meet 
the needs and interests 
of school children 


Teachers can use them 


A six-book 
series 


A three-book 
series 
and 


A fascinating book for the second grade 


The Child’s Book of Number 





BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
221 E. 20th St. CHICAGO 



































Public Announcement 


Visual Instruction 
for All Schools 


We have established 





Two Courses 


FILM 
LESSON Civics 
LIBRARIES Nature Study 


with 
Complete Teacher’s Manuals and Methods of Use 


for each lesson in fifteen centers throughout the United States, 
for the service of Schools equipped with motion picture 
apparatus. 


In addition we are establishing 


a complete service of Three Courses 
FILM LESSONS Civics 
OPERATOR Nature Study 
PROJECTORS Current History 


with 
Complete Teacher’s Manuals and Methods of Use 


for each lesson for unequipped schools on regular Schedule 
in many centers throughout the United States. 


All Film Lessons are pedagogically correct and fit into the 
school Curriculum at a price that any school can afford. 


All Film Lesson material is on non-inflammable stock. 
For further particulars, address 


Neighborhood Motion Picture Service, Inc. 


131 West 42nd Street New York City 
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Modesty 


By MILES GLORIOSUS 

Referring to the advertisement he sent for 
publication in this issue of THE ILLINOIS 
TEACHER, one school-book publisher wrote, 

“He told me to give you a good, snappy 
advertisement of the 
I enclose the copy for your next issue of THE 
ILLINOIS TEACHER. It is about as inspir- 
ing as watching a game of tiddle-dy-winks or 
chess, or I might add, with myself in mind, 
bridge. But here it is.” 

I hope that you will remind yourself that the 
book is far better than the advertisement. Many 
publishers, though they publish excellent books, 
cannot be expected to write as snappy an ad- 


vertisement as I do. 
+ 











THE TEACHERS 
YEAR BOOK 
Our Catalog” 


of 
Aids, Devices and Supplies 


Mailed free-of-charge to the School 
Teachers of America. All requests 
receive prompt and careful attention. 


MARCH BROTHERS 
Publishers 


208, 210, 212 Wright Avenue 
LEBANON, OHIO 


Teachers 


year Book 



















































Using Color in 
Geography Booklets 


M8 of the work in the art class should 
be related to the other school subjects. 
When you plan your class projects in geog- 
raphy, use color to make the material full of 
interest to the child. 
“CRAYOLA” lettering and design make an 
otherwise plain cover attractive. Pages of 
CRAYOLA” drawings of people, places, oc- 
cupations, customs and means of transporta- 
tion can be done in the drawing and study 
periods. 
A neat “CRAYOLA” line around the edge 


of a page improves the a ance of the 
work. wdl-halgned “CRAYOLA” mono- 
gram of the pupil’s initials harmonizes the 
back cover with the front. 


“CRAYOLA” samples will be sent you on 
request. writing, state the grade you 


S| BINNEY & SMITH Co. 
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To Memszrs—lIf you change your address please notify the Illinois Teacher at Bloomington, Illinois, sending both your old ad- 
dress and new address. Remember postmasters can not forward periodicals. If you learn of any members who are not getting Tux 
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President—Bertha S. Armbruster, River Forest. 
First Vice President—Medora Schaeffer, Cicero. 
Second Vice President—H. G. Schmidt, Belleville. 
Third Vice President—Harriett Berninger, Allendale. 
Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 
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Walter P. Morgan, Chairman, Macomb. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Department of Superintendence, N. E:; A., Dallas, 
Texas, February 27-March 3, 1927. 

Annual Meeting, National Education Association, 
Seattle, Washington, July 3-8, 1927. 


THE STATE MEETING 


The 73rd Annual Meeting of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association will be held at the Centennial Building 
in Springfield on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
December 28, 29 and 30, 1926. 

The first session will be held on Tuesday evening, 
beginning at half past seven o’clock. Three sessions will 
be held on Wednesday, forenoon, afternoon and evening; 
and one on Thursday forenoon. 

The leading speakers will be Dr. Edward T. Devine, 
Francis G. Blair, Cora Wilson Stewart, and Count Ilya 
Tolstoy. 

The musie will be furnished by the association itself 
in the form of group singing under the direction of Mr. 
Frederick Carberry of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The various officers of the association will make their 
annual reports; and there will be reports by the follow- 
ing committees : 

Committee on Appropriations; 

Committee on Resolutions ; 

Committee on Legislation ; 

Committee on Teacher Training; 

Committee on Radio Instruction ; 

Committee on Election of F. G. Blair as President 
of the N. E. A.; 

Committee on Purpose of the State School Fund; 

Committee on Larger District Unit; 
and several others such as committees on credentials, 
auditing, nominations, ete. 

Since the 55th General Assembly will convene in 
about a week after this meeting, since several important 
and unsettled questions will come before it, and since 
probably a hundred or more bills affecting schools, teach- 
ers and children will be introduced, this meeting of our 
association will be of extreme importance. Every dele- 
gate appointed should attend all sessions and give his 


most earnest attention to all the business and express 
his very best judgment upon principles and policies. 

Reduced railroad rates to this meeting have been 
applied for and will probably be granted. The hotel 
headquarters will be at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 
Study the December number of the Illinois Teacher for 
more detailed information. 


HOMECOMING AT CARBONDALE 


The Southern Illinois State Normal University will 
hold its Annual Homecoming on Friday and Saturday, 
November 12 and 13. The Homecoming Play will be 
given on Friday evening, and on Saturday afternoon 
2% a7 be a football game between Charleston and 

. I. 8. N. Uz 


THE DALLAS MEETING 


Plans for the 57th Annual Meeting of the N. E._A. 
Department of Superintendence are well under way. 

Railroad tickets at a rate of one and one-half fares 
for the round trip will be on sale February 22-28, with 
final return limit March 10. 

The Housing Bureau of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce has employed an experienced representative on 
full time to care for hotel sleeping room reservations. 
Address Z. E. Black, Chairman, Housing Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce, Dallas, Texas. 

The general sessions will be held in the Fair Park 
Auditorium. Exhibits, registration, and other conven- 
tion activities will be in the Fair Park Exhibit Build- 
ing, which is located a few steps from the auditorium. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE LARGER SCHOOL 
UNIT IN ILLINOIS 


(Continued from last month) 


Factors IN THE ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
or Smatt Scnooit Unrrs 


A school system should be so organized that it can 
be adequately and efficiently supervised and adminis- 
tered. Many of the 10,000 one-room schools in Illinois 
receive but little of efficient supervision; in fact, thou- 
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sands of them are visited but once a year by the county 
superintendents and some of them miss out occasionally 
in the annual visitation. In the school year ending June 
30, 1925, there were 127 districts that maintained no 
school; a one-room district in McDonough county had 
maintained no school for fully 20 years. 19.35% of the 
rural schools had an enrollment in 1910 of 15 or less as 
compared with 32.3% in 1925. In the United States 
there are about 15,000 consolidated school districts; only 
123 of these are in Illinois. Among all the states of the 
Union our State maintains the largest number of one- 
teacher districts (10,123 in 1925). . 

Table IV shows for ten counties which we have 
studied somewhat intensively the number of pupils in 
average daily attendance in the one-room districts. 540 
of the 1,118 one-room districts of the ten counties men- 
tioned in Table IV had for the school year ending in 
1925 an average daily attendance of 15 or less. Thus, 
nearly half of these rural districts (48.3% of them) can 
be looked upon as having an attendance that is small. 


TaBLE IV.—DamLy ATTENDANCE IN ONE-ROOM DISTRICTS, 














1924-1925 

Name of Number of | Average Daily| Average Daily 

County Districts Here| Attendance in| Attendance in 

Considered Middle District} Average District 
Gad occvccecs 149 12.5 13.4 
McDonough ... 132 14.5 14.6 
Madison ...... 97 18.0 18.8 
Sangamon .... 136 15.3 17.8 
Saline ........ 69 25.5 27.2 
Woodford .... 98 14.5 15.8 
Jefferson ..... 126 18.2 19.6 
Vermilion ..... 158 14.5 174 
Effingham .... 68 18.0 19.3 
Kane ......... 85 13.0 14.1 
Total. ..... 1,118 15.6 17.3 














Figure VI shows a distribution on the basis of aver- 
age daily attendance of the 1,118 one-teacher districts 
referred to in Table IV. 


Pupile 
in A.D.A. Humber of Districts 


1 to 5 
6--10 
11--15 
16--20 
21--25 
26-- on 


Fieure VI—DistrisuTion ON Basis OF AVERAGE Datty ATTEND- 
ANCE OF 1,118 OnE-Room Districts or TEN COUNTIES OF ILLINOIS 


(Based on Table IV) 


The changes in our one-teacher schools have been 
pointed out by Frank O. Lowden, former Governor of 
Illinois, and a national authority on rural life. We 
quote from his address delivered before the Department 
of Superintendenee, N.E.A. in February, 1926: 

**T recall the country school of my early days. It was the 
center of a genuine community life. The schoolhouse was a 
simple structure, plain and unadorned. But the country school 
itself was a different thing from what it is today. There were 
pupils enough in each district to make the school a vital thing. 
It was large enough to stimulate the group spirit. The school 
could feel a pride in its numbers and in its achievements........ 
hae eee How changed the country school of today!.............. 

‘*The country school, therefore, has lost its old vitality and 
its old importance in the life of the people. It is hard to make 
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the school directors themselves believe that 


they 
_ attention to so small a group. For the most part, the little school- 


house which was once so dynamic a thing in the 

munity has fallen into neglect. It remains upon the hilltop as 
of yore. It too often, though, has an appearance of decrepitude 
and is usually a melancholy memorial of better days............ 

‘*In other words, for half a century, at least, rural schools 
have been going backward, while town and city schools have 
oem Moving Terward.. .a00s. cevesivccccaureseasandbectovces 

‘<The old isolation of the farm in a sense has been broken 
down by the telephone, the automobile, and the radio. Com- 
munication and interchange of visits between those who live in 
the country and those who live in the city are becoming more 

ent,all the time. The farmer knows how the city man 
OURS. 0snnsecdediccdees The farmer and his wife and children 
know of the superiority of the city school over the country school.’’ 

In the opinion of the former Governor of our own 
State, and according to evidence that we shall present 
later, the rural schools do seem to be somewhat ineffi- 
cient in the services that they are attempting to per- 
form for grade pupils. Most of our rural population 
are probably unaware of the handicaps to rural educa- 
tion that result through the lack of supervision. The 
practical benefits of adequate supervision of our rural 
schools have been actually demonstrated recently in our 
neighboring state of Indiana. The General Education 
Board provided funds for placing in each of two coun- 
ties two expert supervisors to conduct demonstrations in 
rural supervision, and the School of Education of the 
University of Indiana aided in the work of demonstra- 
tion. Standard tests in the common school subjects simi- 
lar to those given to the pupils in the two demonstration 
counties were given also under the same conditions, to 
the same grades, and on the same day to pupils in two 
counties where there was only the little supervision given 
by the county superintendents. Between these groups 
of two counties each there was no material difference 
noticed in the training and experience of teachers, in 
the school attendance, in the length of term, in the ages 
of the children in the same grades, or in the school plants 
and instructional equipment. In the school year of 
1923-1924 the pupils in the two demonstration counties 
advanced 14.2% more rapidly in their regular school 
work than did the pupils in the two control counties. 
In 1924-1925, the more adequate supervision resulted 
in an advancement 30% faster in the two demonstration 
counties. (See Educational Bulletin No. 74 issued by 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Indiana 
and entitled Preliminary Report on Supervision and 
County Demonstrations, and see page 175 of June, 1926 
Journal of N.E.A.; also see Bulletin No. 7, 1926, of 
Michigan Education Association. ) 

There are many points that could be emphasized re- 
garding the administrative advantages in having large 
district units rather than small ones. The number of 
schools that are small and weak would be lessened. There 
would be no needless duplication of schoolhouses and of 
general school equipment. New buildings could be lo- 
cated with more consideration regarding future develop- 
ments in education and in the community. The teaching 
force could be organized effectively and yet economically, 
and a better type of supervisory ability could be ob- 
tained. Educational work in smaller communities would 
be more directly professional and the haste cityward of 
progressive educational leaders would be retarded. The 
professional isolation, loneliness, and stagnation in which 
the teacher of the one-room school often finds herself 
would be somewhat broken down. The number of petty 
school officials would be greatly reduced, and school offi- 
cials better in type and possessed with a more genuine 
interest in education would tend to result. The larger 
unit would reduce the clerical work of the county super- 
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intendent and would produce more accurate statistics in 
general. It would facilitate the work in levying, collect- 
ing and extending school taxes. It would eliminate much 
of the ‘‘spirit of localism’’ that prompts the employ- 
ment as teacher of the director’s unqualified daughter 
or niece, and it would therefore result in more consid- 
eration of real merit in the employment and retention of 
teachers. In view of the quality of instruction and of 
the work actually accomplished, the larger schogl unit 
would prove more economical for the simple reason that 
a large business can be run more economically than a 
number of small business establishments. 

Many of our rural schools are remarkably expensive 
if we consider the quality of instructive given. In the 
36 consolidated school districts of Illinois that spent the 
largest sums for the transportation of pupils in 1924- 
1925 the daily cost of current expenditures per grade 
pupil was 45.9c. The 36 modern, consolidated schools 
referred to are located for the most part in the northern 
half of the State. We have also detailed data concerning 
current expenditures during the same year for the in- 
dividual rural schools in the counties of McDonough, 
Ogle, Kane, Woodford, Sangamon, and Vermilion. 330 
of the 745 one-room districts of these six counties had a 
pupil-day cost of current expenditures of 46¢ or more—, 
but, of course, the data on costs are not truly compara- 
ble between the consolidated schools and the rural schools 
for, in the consolidated schools there was: (1) an en- 
riched curriculum, (2) transportation for at least a large 
part of the pupils provided at the expense of the dis- 
trict; (3) school buildings and equipment of high stand- 
ard; and, (4) teachers much better qualified than those 
in the rural schools. Thus, under the Budget Law only 
10.8% of the 745 rural teachers in the six counties men- 
tioned were classed as normal graduates either through 
training or training and experience combined, while 
34.6% of the 136 grade teachers in the consolidated dis- 
triets were given this superior classification. Were the 
one-room districts to provide equivalent educational op- 
portunities for the children, the costs of instruction in 
the average rural school would be higher than in con- 
solidated districts. Even under present conditions the 
pupil-day cost of current expenditures averages 40c¢ for 
all the one-room districts in Woodford county; 41e¢ in 
Vermilion, 43e in Ogle, 45¢c in MeDonough, and 48e in 
Kane. 

It must not, of course, be supposed that we advocate 
the elimination of all one-teacher school buildings. Not 
all schools of this type have outlived their usefulness; 
many of them will be needed at least for years to come 
and perhaps for generations hence. Attendance dis- 
triets should be arranged with regard both to efficiency 
of instruction offered and with regard to their conveni- 
ence to the pupils. Some of the one-room schools are 
rendering good service now; all such schools that are 
retained should be made really efficient. 

That numerous adjustments in the boundaries of our 
present distriets need to be made, ought to be plainly 
evident. There are numerous arguments in favor of 
having the school districts in general as large as the 
community over which our social, economic, and civic 
interests are intensive. Revisions in the boundaries of 
districts, even in the high school districts, need to be 
made-as general conditions of life within the communi- 
ties change. But unless something of present local au- 
thority be delegated beyond the confines of small district 
units, how ean the district outlines either now or in the 
future be readjusted satisfactorily for the betterment of 
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educational rights of the children, for the improvement 
in the inequities now placed upon the wealth called upon 
to support the schools, and for the establishment and pro- 
tection of the rights of neighboring communities? 


SociraL Facrors Arrectine THE ScHoot Unrr 


To prepare for citizenship in a progressive society 
the schools themselves must be progressive—in instruc- 
tion, in spirit, in administration, in the provisions affect- 
ing their establighment, and in the form of their general 
organization. In the words of James Harvey Robinson, 
<a have a dynamic education to fit a dynamic 
world.’’ 

In some respects the schools are and have been sanely 
progressive. On the other hand, we must frankly ad- 
mit that inertia, backwardness, and an unwillingness to 
make changes in the general form of our educational 


‘ organization have proven serious handicaps especially 


in certain communities. Among the states of the Union 
Illinois ranks 22nd in area and yet she ranks first in the 
number of school districts. The fact that we have in our 
State nearly 12,000 school districts possessing a remark- 
able degree of local authority regarding matters of gen- 
eral organization and regarding the quality of education 
provided, tends in certain measures to defeat true de- 
mocracy rather than to promote it. For, is it not un- 
democratic to have some of our children in the weak and 
backward school districts offered constantly only school 
facilities that are poor, a curriculum that is meager, a 
length of term too short each year, and a teacher in- 
experienced and deficient in training? And is it not 
likewise unfair to overburden with taxation for school 
support certain districts—the weakest in ability—and to 
permit wealth in other districts virtually to escape any 
share in such support? 

Since the original district boundaries were formed 
there have come about numerous changes in the general 
communication of ideas“and information. Telephones 
are in use everywhere. Daily newspapers are on every 
hand. The telegraph, the radio, and various other means 
of transferring ideas are widening the circles of commu- 
nication immeasurably. Numerous improvements in 
transportation no longer compel us to confine our social 
and economic intercourse to the limits of the small neigh- 
borhood. Our general and fundamental interests of life 
must in a very intensive way reach at least over a large 
community. In our economic life we interchange com- 
modities of wearing apparel and of food at such great 
distances that we are concerned necessarily in the sani- 
tation and conditions of health of those who are even 
remote from us. And to meet our broadening general 
inter-relationships as years have passed on, we have 
changed some of our old habits and ways of life ma- 
terially.» However, our public school system consists 
still of thousands of small, practically independent, local 
units. 

To units larger than a bit of territory two miles 
square have been delegated numerous functions ~which 
formerly were left to small localities. The State has 
become an important agency in the regulation of public 
utilities, in finding work for the unemployed, in settling 
arbitration claims relative to compensable accidents un- 
der the industrial compensation law, in inspection of 
factories, in the registration of physicians and other 
medical practitioners, in the work of public health ser- 
vice, in the conservation and protection of wild life and 
natural resources, in the care of delinquents and those 
who are in the charitable institutions, and in the plan- 
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ning and construction of a real system of highways. To 
the county as a larger unit of control individuals and 
communities have yielded considerable authority in the 
extension and collection of taxes, in the oversight of 
highways, in the control of several important elections, 
in matters of regulating crime, in the convening of 
courts and in the executing of many judicial functions, 
and in the keeping of records of deeds and mortgages, 
and records pertaining to such family and individual 
relationships as marriage, divorce, birth, and death. In 
matters such as illustrated above it is easy to see that a 
high degree of local control would work for inefficiency. 
Publie education, at least as essential as any other duties 
taken over largely by the state or the county, is sup- 
ported and controlled primarily by tiny localities that 
differ greatly in ability to perform the task. 

Moreover, the organization of many of our school 
districts is likewise inadequate for carrying on the whole 


of what is generally known as a common school eduta-. 
tion. In 1900 there were enrolled in the high schools of . 


Illinois only 38,758 pupils. In the school year ending 
in 1925 the total high school enrollment was 233,682, and 
today it is easily a quarter of a million. While the gen- 
eral population of our State in the last 25 years increased 
44%, the high school enrollment increased 503%. 

The growth of high school enrollment in Illinois is 
shown in Table V. Figure VII is based on Table V. 
Why should we continue to maintain thousands of in- 
dependent school units that can not provide for what 


today is understood as a common school education as. 


completely as did school units of 40 years ago provide 
for common school education of that day? 


Taste V.—GrowTs or Hien ScHOOL ENROLLMENT IN ILLINOIS 


(Based on Annual Reports of Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction) 


























Total Enroll-| Enrollment | Enrollment stm odd 
Year ment in Pub-| in High in Grades t i 
lie Schools | School Only Ly ge 
High School 
1 2 3 4 5 
. eee 958,911 38,758 920,153 4.04% 
BD  cceses 985,134 48,913 936,221 4.97 
eet 1,002,687 63,392 939,295 6.32 
—a——— 1,064,221 87,831 976,390 8.25 
Se: ciebed 1,127,560 127,821 999,739 11.34 
are 1,343,430 233,682 1,109,748 17.39 





The present organization of our school system has 
become complicated ; certainly it is an organization that 
might be much more efficiently planned. Suppose, for 
example, that in meeting the greater needs of trans- 
portation we had superimposed cement highways over the 
dirt roads that proved inadequate for improved means 
of travel, and let us further suppose that these super- 
imposed highways were used only by automobiles, and 
that other vehicular traffic clung to the old roads under- 
neath. This would in a sense be analogous to the present 
organization of our school districts; for, in many com- 
munities do we not witness numerous small and inde- 
pendent districts carrying on with questionable efficiency 
only a part of the work of the common schools? And 
has there not been created ‘‘superimposed’’ districts for 
that part of common school education which in later 
years has grown to be desirable. and necessary for all 
of our children? Perhaps, however, the present condi- 
tions are only the.result of social, educational, and eco- 
nomie forces answering the demand—unconscious and 
somewhat vague—for a larger unit. 
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Fieure VII—Grow Ts or High ScHoo. ENROLLMENT IN ILLINOIS, 
1900 To 1925 


(Based on Table V) 


Frankly, it is our belief that the smallest school unit 
of taxation and of administration should offer work from 
the first grade through the high school. Of course, it 
should be empowered to provide ample revenues. Within 
the larger unit of taxation there could be attendance dis- 
triets conveniently located for the smaller children; some 
of these attendance districts might well have one-room 
schools. The’ Constitution of Illinois demands a thor- 
ough and efficient system of free common schools—and 
the Supreme Court has decided that the high school is as 
much a part of the common school as are the es. 
Yet in general one community common school district 
for the purpose of support and administration is all that 
any one community needs. 


THe SmMauut Scuoot Unrr Arrects THE WELFARE OF 
THE CHILD 


The welfare of the pupil is vitally affected by the 
breadth and quality of instruction. Next to the child, 
the dominant factor in the process of systematic instruc- 
tion is the teacher. The small school almost invariably 
has long had and now has teachers who are not well- 
prepared for their work. 


TABLE VI.—QUALIFICATIONS OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS LISTED BY 
Types or Districts: ScHoon YEAR 1924-1925 


























Median) Av 
Number of Teachers and Type Ave. Yr.| Ave. Wk.| Ave. Wk. Yr. of | Yr. of 
of District of High| of Normal of College Experi-| Experi- 
School | Training | Training 
ence | ence 
1 2 8 a 5 6 
Ogle County 
(140) Rural school .......... 3.88 13.74 8.15 2.00 8.46 
(31) 2-5 Grade T’chr. District. 3.22 25.68 8.13 7.00 9.61 
(22) 6-10 Grade T’chr. Dist... 3.5 34.64 18.0 9.00 9.27 
(29) ll-on Grade T’chr. Dist. . 8.81 35.79 24.21 8.00; 10.88 
Sangamon County 
(186) Rural School........... 8.45 18.24 1.88 2.00 6.76 
(61) 2-5 Grade T’chr. Dist.... 8.12 24.32 6.95 10.00 9.11 
(30) 6-10 Grade T’chr. Dist... 8.32 23.02 19.25 2.00 7.02 
(346) ll-on Grade T’chr. Dist. 8.69 89.12 25.53 6.00 | 12.23 
Jefferson County 
(123) Rural school............ 2.5 9.52 88 2.00 6.51 
(28) 2-5 Grade T’chr. Dist.... 3.0 16.61 5.79 4.5 5.64 
(6) 6-10 Grade T’chr. Dist.... 8.88 2.0 18.0 8.0 4.83 
(71) 1ll-on Grade T’chr. Dist.. 8.55 16.08 16.46 6.0 10.85 








Table VI shows for three of the several counties 
which we have studied information regarding the quali- 
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fications of teachers in various types of grade districts. 
There are within small district units inherent conditions 
which help to explain why the teachers as a rule are 
greatly deficient in professional training and in experi- 
ence. Figure VIII is based on Table VI. 


Sise of 
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Figure VITI—AVERAGE WEEKS OF NORMAL AND COLLEGE TRAINING 
oF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS OF SANGAMON CouNTY: 1924-1925 


(Based on Table VI) 


Of 1,103 rural teachers classified in 1925 in the dis- 
trict budget reports of ten well-distributed counties of 
Illinois (named in Table IY) only 8.88% were placed 
through training or through training and experience 
combined in Class A (that is, listed as normal gradu- 
ates). In this same superior classification were listed: 
15.29% of the grade teachers in small village schools; 
59.69% of the 1,347 full-time elementary teachers em- 
ployed in 39 districts containing cities of 5,000 to 10,000 
population; 78.42% of the 5,463 elementary teachers 
employed in the 52 cities of over 10,000 population (ex- 
cluding Chicago); and 96% of the 9,010 full-time ele- 
mentary teachers of the Chicago district. Verily, the 
small school fails to obtain the well-trained teachers. 

Inferior in traihing, and lacking in experience in 
comparison with teachers in the larger districts, the 
teachers in the country schools are inclined to be itin- 
erant. For ten well-distributed counties of [Illinois 
(named in Table IV) we have specific information con- 
cerning tenure of position of teachers in the various types 
of districts. Tenure records are at hand for 1,119 one- 
room schools in these ten counties; the median teacher 
from the standpoint of tenure of position at the close 
of the school year ending in 1925 had served in her 
particular position but one year. The median teacher 
in all districts other than the one-room had been in her 
position three consecutive years. 915 of the 1,119 rural 
teachers had a tenure of two or less years; 675 of the 
1,119, a tenure of one year only. Hardly 3% of the 
rural teachers had a tenure of more than 5 years; yet, 
28.3% of the teachers in the other districts of these 
counties had been in their same positions for six or more 
years. See Figure IX for a comparison of tenure in 
rural schools and in all other teaching positions of the 
same counties. 

This frequent change of teachers is harmful. A 
more permanent tenure draws better talent in the be- 
ginners since teaching appears more like a real profes- 
sion; it permits the teachers to possess a greater mastery 
of details, a better understanding of human nature, and 
the opportunity to learn the weaknesses of her methods; 
it leads the teacher to have broader and deeper interests 
in community problems, industries, and welfare—the 
very things in which teachers of youth should be in- 
tensely interested; and surely the welfare of the child 
is best promoted when the teacher remains long enough 
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Figure IX—PERcENTAGE DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO LENGTH OF 
TENURE OF RURAL AND OF ALL OTHER TEACHERS IN TEN COUNTIES 


(The 10 counties referred to are named in Table IV; tenure 
data apply to end of school year of 1924-1925) 


to understand the community and the abilities and pe- 
culiarities of the child himself. 

In addition, the rural child is generally offered a 
length of term somewhat shorter than is provided for 
the children of the larger school systems—a full month 
shorter on the average. Moreover, the program of edua- 
tion offered to the children in the one-teacher districts 
is almost invariably meager. Only the fundamental tool 
subjects are usually offered. Systematic instruction in 
music, drawing, domestic science, manual training, and 
even in physical training is being woefully neglected in 
the rural schools. 

In the early part of 1925 we collected and tabulated 
physical records of 31,713 school children scattered in 
various sections of Illinois. The physical examinations 
had been made by school physicians or by qualified school 
nurses. One-fourth of the children examined were at- 
tending one-room schools, and the remainder were at- 
tending village and city schools in the same sections of 
the State. However, the records from no large cities 
were included. Among the six items of comparison in 
Table VII, it is noticed that the rural children are more 
defective in five of the comparisons than are the village 
and city children. Surveys of recent years have shown 
that there exists a general tendency for city children to 
rank above rural children in physical examinations. (For 
example, see Chart 10 of Volume II, No. 4 of the N.EZ.A. 
Research Bulletin.) The superior standing of city chil- 
dren is probably due for the most part to the fact that 
more attention is now and has for years been given to 
their physical education. The large school unit seems 
better able to provide in an economic manner for this 
type of instruction. 


TABLE VII—PuysicaL EXAMINATIONS; 
COMPARISON OF ONE-ROOM RURAL AND Crry (OR VILLAGE) SCHOOLS 








Defect Examined Per cent rural pupils Per cent city pupils 





defective defective 
Adenoids . . ........ Gstnedee 9.57% 8.98% 
RR te ee 58.31 26.15 
WRG 5 a Ns vececccwvcosceces 14.19 10.00 
PERT EET EET 12 1.52 
Defective Normal Weight*.. 40.05 22.02 
yt en RTE 20.8 6.43 





(*7 or more per cent variation from normal standards) 


There are other things which affect the welfare of the 
pupil in the one-room school. The teacher is called upon 
to conduct so many classes daily that she can devote 
only a few minutes to each. The classes themselves are 
too small often for the creation of a lively interest on 
the part of the pupils; it is doubtful if the average class 
membership in the average rural school consists of more 
than three pupils. Theoretically there are possible ad- 
vantages to be gained when a teacher has only a few 
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pupils; more attention to individual instruction and to 


e individual needs would seem possible; but in reality, 


however, these advantages are probably lost—and will be 
just as long as teachers generally attempt to teach classes 
rather than individuals. (See pages 186-187 of Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin of Ohio State University of 
April 29, 1925; also, Class-Size in Elementary School, 
by P. R. Stevenson). 

Isolation rather than socialization marks the train- 
ing of the rural child; and in view of the fact that some 
of the most helpful things children can learn are learned 
from each other, the effects of small classes and small 
schools merit attention. We hear from students of rural 
life—and from leaders among the rural population— 
that one of the greatest needs of farmers in general is a 

,cooperative attitude and habit of mind. Are rural chil- 
dren who are being trained in a school where attendance 
is small receiving better than did their elders a training 
that will produce this spirit of cooperation? 

In brief, it is the larger school rather than the 
smaller that tends to produce better instruction for the 
child, to provide the longer school term; that obtains and 
holds the better teachers; that provides more sanitary 
housing and housekeeping of the school plant; that will 
not tolerate meager equipment; that eliminates the evils 
of the plan of alternation of studies; that has a better 
system of gradation of classes; that has a _ sufficient 
number of pupils to cause the work to prove more in- 
teresting and to be more socializing in its effect; that 
has supervision of instruction (that is, ‘‘vision as well 
as super’’); and that is able to offer the child a ecur- 
riculum that is enriched. The small school awaits edu- 
cational leadership. 

In spite of all the indictments against the rural 
schools can it be said still that they are producing ade- 
quate results? In Chapter VI of Population Problems 
issued by the Pollak Foundation of Economie Research, 
it is stated that mental tests have shown the children of 
cities to be somewhat ahead of those in strictly rural 
sections. (Also, see Intelligence of High School Seniors, 
by W. F. Book). Volume XIII of Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica (Edition of 1924-1925) begins on page 29 a discussion 
concerning the birthplaces of the 24,278 persons whose 
biographical sketches appear in that volume. The per- 
centages of notables born either on the farm or in the 
city are compared with the relative percentages of the 
population of the United States who lived in such com- 
munities at the time of the census nearest the birth of 
most of those listed in Volume XIII. We quote di- 
rectly the following statements : 

‘*Thus, in proportion to population, the large cities yielded 
2.1 times as many notables as the average for the Nation, the 
small cities 2.3 times as many, villages.3 times as many, and 
suburbs 4 times as many, but the strictly rural sections (farms) 
yielded only one-third of the Nation’s average. Expressed in 
another way: in proportion to population, the cities contributed 
nearly six times as many notables as did the farms, whereas vil- 


lages contributed nearly nine times as many, and subufbs nearly 
eleven times as many as the farms.’’ 


Our own study of sophomore classes in more than 
100 high schools of Illinois was conducted primarily for 
the purpose of determining the existence of any possible 
difference between the grades of those who had received 
elementary instruction in rural schools and by those 
trained in city schools. We have found that rural pupils 
are the weaker in general and are considerably more 
inclined toward failure. Rural pupils are no longer a 
highly selective group—especially in the early years of 
the high school course; more nearly representative 
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groups from the farm now carry on their education at 
least somewhat beyond that of the country school. In 
the fourth year of the high school course we should ex- 
pect to find the difference between rural and city pupils 
practically negligible, for most of the really weak pupils 
would be eliminated through failure. (See U. 8. Bur. 
Ed. Bul. No. 6 of 1925 for further evidence—though not 
conclusive—upon ability and efficiency of rural pupils). 

Upon the basis of present conditions in the one-room 
schools we feel that there is no particularly great promise 
for the future efficiency of rural education unless gen- 
eral school conditions in such districts are improved. 
Country children are entitled to education of the same 
quality as is offered to city boys and girls; for ‘‘the 
foundation and safeguard of democracy is equality of 
educational opportunity. ’’ 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


Institutions generally prove more adequate, more effi- 
cient, and more economical considering the results pro- 
duced, when their organization keeps pace with the prog- 
ress of the society which these institutions serve. In- 
cluded in such institutions is the public school. As 
society grows more complex, the common good of all and 
the welfare of the individual may require that old in- 
dividualistic habits be modified to conform with the gen- 
eral cooperative efforts of others. So, too, the minor 
locality in promoting the common welfare and in bene- 
fiting itself may need to yield up some part of its old 
habits and the old forms of its institutions. 

School units other than the community district and 
the State may need to perform a major part in helping 
to remodel the school unit and in making for the general 
improvement of the common schools. The county may 
need to become a much more important unit in school 
affairs in Dlinois. Thomas Jefferson, that pioneer ex- 
ponent of localization in control of public affairs as op- 
posed to centralization of government, did not advocate 
even in his day the extreme localism in school affairs 
that we in some respects now have in Illinois. Jeffer- 
son’s bill of 1779 for the general diffusion of knowledge 
in Virginia provided for what is today called the county 
unit. It called for a county board of three aldermen 
elected by the people; for the division of the county into 
hundreds by this county board; for these attendance 
districts to be of a size convenient for the children; for 
the location of the building,within each hundred by 
popular vote; for the erection of the school building 
and for the payment of the teacher’s salary at the ex- 
pense of the entire county; for the appointment by the 
county board of a competent overseer for each ten at- 
tendance districts; and for the local hundred to pro- 
vide at the expense of local inhabitants for the diet, 
lodging, and laundry of the teacher. Nearly all eminent 
authorities in the field of school administration empha- 
size the importance of the county as a school unit both 
of supervision and of administration. The trend of re- 
cent school legislation in the United States is clearly to 
place upon the county and upon the State greater re- 
sponsibility in school control and support. Among the 
states Illinois ranks only forty-second in the percentage 
of common school revenues raised by other than local 
districts. In half of the states a larger percentage comes 
from the counties than is gotten from the state as a 
unit in Illinois. ’ 

After all, however, it is not the purpose of this dis- 
cussion to recommend a specific course of action for the 
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solution of the school unit problem. The solution of 
problems seems in a democracy to follow most logically 
perhaps, and at least with greater general satisfaction, 
when the existing conditions have first become thoroughly 
understood by the public. The schools are established 
by the people of the State, they exist for the people of 
the State, and their progress and their efficiency rest 
ultimately as they should upon the desires of the popular 
majority. And this in a democracy must continue to 
be so. 


Dept. Research and Statisties, I. S. T. A. 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS: 


The National Education Association is the largest 
organized body of public school teachers in the world. 
Its influence thru the 69 years of its history has wrought 
marvelous improvements in public education throughout 
America. YOU are now enjoying many advantages due 
very largely to that influence. YOU know the great 
value to YOU of your membership in this association. 
For years you have expressed your appreciation of its 
advantages by paying your annual dues and by attend- 
ing its sessions. It is not the purpose of this letter to 
point out to you the advantages of membership in the 
N. E. A. It is rather to call your attention to the fact 
that the rank and file of Illinois teachers have not given 
their support to the N. E. A. We have forty-three 
thousand public school teachers in Illinois. Last» year 
only about eleven thousand of them paid their annual 
dues to the N. E. A. Will you assume the obligation of 
presenting this important matter to your teachers and 
urge them to become active members? You are in a 
position to render this great service to the teaching pro- 
fession. 

If every superintendent and principal will bring this 
important matter to the attention of his teachers, two 
worth while purposes will be accomplished : 

First, the teachers of the state, your teachers, will 
receive many valuable research bulletins issued by the 
association, dealing with almost every phase of public 
education ; will receive The Journal, a high class monthly, 
worthy of the great organization responsible for its 
publication and well worth the cost of active member- 
ship; will have a share in the advantages that come to 
an individual who has loyally supported the united ef- 
forts of the profession in establishing better schools, bet- 
ter teaching and better living all over the United States. 

Second, our increased enrollment, resulting from 
your efforts, will send from Illinois to the Seattle meet- 
ing a number of delegates large enough to properly rep- 
resent the great teaching force of our state. 


Surely, Illinois with its great wealth, its central 
geographical location, its splendid school system and its 
forty-three thousand teachers, one of whom is now the 
President of the National Education Association, should 
recognize its large measure of responsibility to the pro- 
fession. 

Active membership in the Local, State and National 
Association has come to be an important duty that every 
teacher in Illinois owes to the profession. 

A supply of enrollment blanks was sent to you from 
the office of the Secretary in Washington. If more 
blanks are needed, mail your request to J. W. Crabtree, 
Secretary 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


Yours sincerely, 


A. L. WaHrrrensere, 
N. E. A. Director. 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 





ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


State Branch of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


Bernice T. Montgomery, Contributing Editor, 
5545 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
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NO DIPHTHERIA IN ILLINOIS IN 1930 

The Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher Associations 
has joined with the Ill. Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Ill. Medical Society, and the Ill. Dental Society in an 
effort to eradicate diphtheria in Illinois. This is a part 
of the movement, proposed at the Conference of State 
and Provincial Health Authorities of North America 
held in Atlantic City in May, to educate the public con- 
cerning contagious disease, its prevention and ultimately, 
its eradication. 

*In 1924 there were 6,859 cases of diphtheria in IIli- 
nois with 470 deaths. Nearly all of these persons were 
children under 10 years of age. It is rather generally 
known that anti-toxin gives immediate protection for a 
period of a few weeks and it is usually administered in 
eases of diphtheria. 

It is not so well known that diphtheria can positively 
be prevented. Three injections of toxin-antitoxin will 
make children immune to diphtheria just the same as 
vaccination will make them immune to smallpox. Toxin- 
antitoxin should be given to children as soon as practical 
after six months of age.- Toxin-antitoxin establishes im- 
munity in from three to six months after it is injected. 
Obviously in time of exposure or a diphtheria epidemic, 
antitoxin should be given for its quick immunization. 
But, since the effects are for a short time only, and since 
toxin-antitoxin establishes an immunity to diphtheria 
which will continue during all the years when this dis- 
ease is most likely to occur, the greatest protection we 
ean give our children is to administer toxin-antitoxin 
as early as possible and when no diphtheria is present 
in the community. 

The use of toxin-antitoxin is a thoroughly scientific 
procedure, recommended and practised by leading physi- 
cians and health authorities. In the school at Moose- 
heart, Ill, where more than 1000 children are enrolled, 
the immunizing of all childrén with toxin-antitoxin be- 
gan in 1920. Since that year not a single case of 
diphtheria has occurred among the pupils although they 
were definitely exposed to the disease on a number of 
occasions and prior to that year there were from 16 to 
50 eases each year. 

Toxin-antitoxin is given hypodermically in three 
doses at intervals of one week. The full course takes 
two weeks. Immunity against diphtheria follows in from 
three to six months. Sometimes adults feed badly for 
a day or two after toxin-antitoxin is given, but there is 
no injurious effect and children under 8 years of age 
(who need its protection most) rarely have any uncom- 
fortable effects. 

Toxin-antitoxin is supplied free by the State De- 
partment of Health. Any physician may secure a sup- 
ply upon request provided he arrange for three im- 
munizations at one time. The only expense to the parent 
is the physician’s fee. 

Parents wishing to protect their children from diph- 
theria should consult their family physicians immedi- 
ately. Lack of knowledge concerning immunization to 
diphtheria, carelessness, and indifference prevent the pro- 
tection of children from this preventable disease. The 
~~ *From Educational Circular, No. 4 State Dep’t. of Health. 
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press, health workers, teachers, and parents should in- 
form the public concerning the protection afforded by 
toxin-antitoxin and should cooperate with physicians and 
official health authorities to eradicate diphtheria. NO 
DIPHTHERIA IN ILLINOIS BY 1930 should be 
achieved. is aia a 

STUDY CIRCLES 

I do very definitely feel that the Study Cirele is the 
most important of all the Parent-Teacher Association 
activities. It is my earnest desire to have a study group 
in connection with every Parent-Teacher organization 
in the State of Dlinois. 

The teachers spend years in preparation for their 
work and much helpful information can be secured from 
them, but the parents must study childhood’s problems 
from a different angle and surely they need to be trained 
too. The schoolroom methods are not practical for the 
home. That means that parents must solve their own 
problems with the help of such outside material as may 
be available. This has always been true but how much 
more necessary it is for the parents of today to give 
serious thought to this most important occupation of 
bringing up children. We must realize that the rela- 
tion of parent to child has undergone vital changes dur- 
ing the past generation. Parental expedients for meet- 
ing crises in child life which served every purpose two 
generations ago are pitiably inadequate at present. Par- 
ents must learn how to adjust their lives to the needs of 
their children so that there may be peace and good will 
in the family. Most of this burden falls on the mother 
and she must be many other things than mother alone if 
the ideal family life is to be .preserved. 

Mothers could do a great deal of this studying alone 
—but would they? There is also infinitely more to be 
gained from group work. Mothers are too close to their 
own children to get the correct perspective. It is-a great 
help as well as comfort to know that other mothers are 
having the same problems and perhaps solving them 
satisfactorily. To find what is alike is our greatest help; 
for only when we see the common problems as well as the 
individual response of any child can we assist wisely. 
Why shouldn’t every mother feel that it is her solemn 
duty to have some regular time which she devotes to the 
study of her family problems! 

We hope to spread the Study Circle idea by means of 
a chairman in each of the twenty P.T.A. districts in Ili- 
nois. She will supply local associations with organiza- 
tion plans and reading suggestions. There is available 
a pamphlet on ‘‘The Study Circle: Its Organization 
and Procedure.’’ In the October, 1926, number of the 
Child Welfare Magazine, which is the official publication 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Mrs. 
Grace E. Crum begins a series of outlines based on 
‘*Mothers and Children’’ by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
and another series based on ‘‘ Wholesome Childhood’’ by 
Groves and Groves. Mrs. Crum, who is the National 
chairman of Study Circles also suggests ‘‘The Seven 
Ages of Childhood’’ by Ella Lyman Cabot. For this 
there are printed outlines available. Angelo Patri’s new 
book ‘‘ Problems of Childhood’’ has been edited and ar- 
ranged by Clinton Carpenter of the Massachusetts State 
Normal School so that it is suitable for study groups. 

With this wealth of information so easily accessible 
there should he no difficulty in organizing study circles 
all over our state and by so doing may we be giving the 
very best help of which we are capable to that most im- 
portant enterprise—the rearing of children. 

Mrs. Vicror MuNNECKE, 
9241 Pleasant Ave., Chicago, 
Chairman of Study Circles. 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD % 


U. J. Hoffman 

The child, like all other humans, has the right to ful- 
fill the purpose of its existence. The rights of adult 
people have been stated, the right ‘‘to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.’’ The right of a child is the 
opportunity to fulfill his mission as a child, that is, to 
grow into the completest manhood of which he is capa- 
ble. Whoever deprives him of this opportunity sins 
against the child. It not only devolves upon the parents 
to do all in their power to give the child the chance to 
grow, it also devolves upon society, or the state. The 
state provides for the right of the child to grow in mind 
and character through the school. *The parents are ex- 
pected to feed, clothe and shelter the child so that he may 
grow to a strong and healthy physical manhood. They 
are also charged with the duty to help him to grow up 
with as capable a mind and as good a character as is 
within their power. The state recognizes that all parents 
cannot give the child the best chance for mental and 
moral growth. Hence, the state provides the school and 
compels all parents to send children to school. 

In the school the state may not neglect the physical 
well-being of the child. For without physical strength 
and health the child cannot become the man he should 
become. 

The law provides that every school room shall be so 
heated and ventilated, so lighted, so seated, and so sup- 
plied with water and toilet facilities that the child may 
be kept in good health and that his bodily growth be 
promoted. The school officials who fail to obey this law 
are sinners against helpless children. That it costs a few 
dollars in taxes to put school houses in proper condition 
is a poor excuse for depriving the children of their 
rights. The greatest enemies to our country are the 
school officials who are unfaithful to the trust placed in 
them and thus deprive the country of the intelligent, 
capable and upright citizenry that the future might have 
if the children of today were given the chance to which 
they have a right. 

The growth of the body to full strength is not the 
chief thing for which the school is instituted, though it 
must not interfere with, but must promote that growth. 
The school is to give the mind of the child the chance 
to grow. The body grows on food, but food alone will 
not answer. There must be exercise or use of the phys- 
ical powers. The mind grows on knowledge, on knowing 
things. The mind that does not learn does not grow. 
Learning is making the mind grow. Every child has 
the right to have his mind grow to its full capacity. It 
needs to know, but that is not sufficient. It must use 
what it knows. Knowing must result in doing. The 
school must give the child a chance to learn and to do. 

The child must do its own learning, its own grow- 
ing. You may think as you often say you will ‘‘learn 
the child something.’’ It can’t be done. You can’t edu- 
cate a child. He must educate himself. We can help 
him. That is the work of the teacher. A teacher is one 
who helps another to learn. Teaching alone does not 
bring about learning, it only helps. The teacher leads, 
she guides the child who is trying to learn. How can 
one lead or guide another to know and to do when he 
himself does not know and cannot do? 

Our schools are poor because teachers do not know 
what the children should learn to know. It is still the 
popular belief that one who can read and write, spell 
and work arithmetic problems can teach children who 
do not. know how to do these things. Our schools have 
gotten into the way of putting books into the children’s 
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hands telling them to learn what is on certain pages; 
the next day having them repeat what was said. This 
lesson hearing passes for teaching. Ask a teacher what 
she is doing. She will answer ‘‘I am hearing this recita- 
tion.’’ She tells the truth; that is all she is doing. Why 
does she not say “*I am helping this class to learn to do 
this or that?’’ Because that is not true. 

We leaders in education are to blame for this. We 
devised a daily program and made the teachers follow it 
that brought about this exclusive recitation hearing. It 
took up all the teacher’s time and she has none left to 
do real teaching; that is, showing the children how to 
study, helping them to learn. 

The present course of study has a daily program that 
provides for the teacher to devote one-fourth of the day 
to showing the pupils how to learn their lessons. The 
children are taught in every study every day but not 
in élasses every day. There are class instruction periods 
of longer time whenever the most good can be done in 
that way. On days when they do not have classes, every 
child gets the teacher’s assistance in learning his les- 
sons. Learning the lesson is the most important matter, 
much more important than repeating what he has 
learned. If the teacher has guided the pupil, she knows 
what he has learned without the pupil’s repeating it. 

This plan cannot be successfully used by one who 
does not herself know the thing the children are to learn, 
nor by one who cannot show how to learn it. But the 
teacher who does not know the lesson herself knows that 
unless she learns it, she will fail. The pupil will see that 
she does not know. If then she tries to help the pupil 
who is in difficulty, she will soon learn to be a good 
teacher. ’ 

By the recitation hearing plan, the teacher can get 
on to the satisfaction of pupils and parents by calling 
classes, asking a few questions that she could not answer 
without the open book, scold the children for not learn- 
ing their lessons and call the next class. 

The new program aims first to give the pupils the 
best opportunity to study, to learn their lessons, and, 
second, by it aims to give the teacher time to instruct 
not only the children in classes, but each individually 
as he needs it. The purpose of instruction is to increase 
intelligence. Intelligence is essential to complete man- 
hood. Instruction aims to make ‘‘smart’’ men. But a 
‘‘smart’’ man may be a worse citizen than if he were 
not so smart. 

The other essential to complete manhood is character. 
The rights of the child demand that the school give him 
a chance to grow in character. 

The body feeds on food; the mind feeds on knowl- 
edge; character feeds on company. Character is shaped 
by influence. Our surroundings, especially the company 
we keep, is what influences us to the good or the bad. 
The teacher must be more than an instructor; she must 
be an influencer. If she is‘of high character, lives a good 
life, she influences the children to be and to do likewise. 
By her influence and her management of the school, she 
causes the children to be good company for each other. 
Day by day the children live as they should live and 
grow in character. 

The world would be poor indeed if the only company 
people had were the people whom they meet. The world 
is rich because most of what the good men have done, 
most of the noble, helpful thoughts they have thought 
did not die with them but have been preserved in books. 
Jesus and Paul, Washington and Lincoln, live in books. 
Their influence is greater today than it was while they 
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walked the earth. Lincoln got little from schools or 
teachers or people he met. He found his company in 
books and that company was the food on which his char- 
acter grew: Lincoln said ‘‘he that gives me a good book 
is my best friend,’’ because the book brought him the 
friendship of the greatest and best that ever lived. 

The teacher and her management help much in pro- 
viding good company, but when she places a good book 
in the hands of the child and helps him to like it, she 
places the child in the best of company. No school money 
is better invested than that which is spent for good books, 
plenty of them suited to all the children. The greatest 
good that the teacher can do is to lead the child to be- 
come a student, a searcher for knowledge and company 
in good books. Teach the child how to read, then teach 
him to read. Make him eager to learn and he will edu- 
cate himself. 

The things I have tried to say are: Make the school 
the best place for children to grow in body and health, 
in knowledge and power, and in character; the greatest 
of these is Character. 


DIVISION MEETINGS 
IUinois Valley: 

The Illinois Valley Division held its annual meetings 
this year at Ottawa on October 7 and 8. The meeting 
was preceded by a dinner for superintendents, principals 
and athletic directors at the Ottawa township high school 
building at six o’clock Thursday evening. Mr. L. C. 
Smith served as chairman for a brief after-dinner pro- 
gram, at which the speakers were Miss Elizabeth Bowers 
of Ottawa, and Dr. E. B. Bryan, President of Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. 

The secretary reports that the enrollment was a little 


“larger than usual for this division. 


The addresses at the general sessions were as follows: 
‘*Curriculum Revision,’’ President Charles H. Kingman ; 
‘‘Rights and Duties,’’ Oscar T. Corson, Oxford, Ohio; 
‘*A Defensible Education,’’ Dr. E. B. Bryan; ‘‘ Abra- 
ham Lincoln,’’ Francis G. Blair; ‘‘ Appreciation,’’ Dr. 
Corson; ‘‘Is Teaching a Science?’’ Professor Charles C. 
Tillinghast, Columbia University, New York; ‘‘Inalien- 
able Rights,’’ Dr. E, B. Bryan. 

On Friday afternoon the meeting was divided into 
four sections, high school, upper grades, intermediate 
grades, and primary grades, each of which had a good 
program suited to its particular needs. 

Music was furnished by the Ottawa High School Or- 
chestra, the High School Girls’ Glee Club, and by other 


local talent. 


The business session of the division was held on 
Friday evening at 7 o’clock. Both the amendments to 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the State Association 
submitted to the divisions for ratification were ratified 
by unanimous vote. 


The following resolutions were adopted : 


We, the members of the Illinois Valley Division of the Stato 
Teachers’ Association, desire to express our appreciation to the 
city of Ottawa, to the trustees of the churches, and to the board 
of education of the Ottawa high school in particular for the 
courtesy and cordial hospitality shown the members of this asso- 
ciation. 

We wish to express our gratitude to our president, Mr. Charles 
H. Kingman, and to the other officers and committees for the 
excellent service which they have rendered in making this meet- 
ing so successful, and to the musical directors and those taking 
part in the fine musical numbers, which have added so much to 
the inspiration and pleasure of this program. We express our 
gratitude to the speakers for their instructive and inspirational 
talks. 
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We urge every 
State Teachers Association and with the N. E. A. 

We recommend that a committee be appointed by the presi- 
dent to ascertain the number of active members of the N. E. A. 


in the Illinois Valley Division and to report the same to the 


State Director of the N. E. A. and to the secretary of this divi- 
sion, and that this committee co-operate with the state director 
in increasing the number of N. E. A. memberships in the Illinois 
Valley Division. 

We urge that all teachers and school officials stress the im- 
portance of fire protection and prevention of loss of life by hav- 
ing frequent fire drills and by constantly keeping all exits in 
usable condition. : 

We favor the enactment of a law providing for a more perma- 
nent tenure for superintendents and teachers. 

In view of the fact that normal school opportunities are not 
readily available to all teachers of the State, 

Be it Resolved, That steps be taken to provide one or more 
State Branch Normal Schools in each of the fourteen divisions of 
the State Association that does not now have a Normal School. 

We are in favor of larger units for supervision, taxation and 
control of the schools of the State, especially in the rural districts. 

We hereby recommend that the committee on legislation, 
acting upon the findings of the Department of Research, attempt 
through legislation to provide equal educational opportunities for 
all ‘children. 

We urge that supervisors, administrators and teachers every- 
where assist in the building of a more defensible education 
through placing supreme emphasis where supreme emphasis prop- 
erly belongs; namely, in a functioning human being, and, that 
they recognize the fact that the great problem is the human 
problem, and that its solution lies in education widely and com- 
pletely conceived and patiently and wisely pursued; also, that 
effort as well as achievement receive approval and appreciation. 


The officers elected for the year 1927 are as follows: 


President—L. C. Smith, Wenona. 

Vice PresidentT. C. Kohin, LaSalle. 

Secretary—Sherman Littler, Henry. 

Treasurer—T, M. Kennedy, Granville. 

Executive Committee—Elizabeth Bowers, Chairman, Ottawa; 
C. H. Root, 2 years, Morris; C. L. Sarver, 3 years, Spring Valley, 

State Committees—Appropriations, Charles E. Melton, Wal- 
nut; Legislation, J. B. McManus, LaSalle; Resolutions, W. E. 
King, Lacon. 


The delegates and alternates to the State Meeting to 
be held in Springfield on December 28-30, are as follows: 


DELEGATES 


N. M. Mason, Oglesby; Catherine Mallery, Oglesby; B. RB. 
Bowden, Morris; May Young, Henry; M. F. Springer, Buda; 
Mary L. Uthoff, Princeton; D. R. Roberts, Gardner; Joe Mather, 
Streator; T. M. Kennedy, Granville; Otilla Gerding, Ottawa; 
P. H. Barger, Hennepin; Cora Vincent, Walnut; Elizabeth Han- 
ley, LaSalle; Sherman Littler, Henry. 


ALTERNATES 


J. C. Byrne, Ottawa; H. B. Fisher, Streator; George O. 
Smith, Princeton; C. H. Root, Morris; Edna O. Clark, Ohio; 
Barbara Vollmer, Coal City; T. E. McCue, Cherry; Dean Inman, 
Granville; W. Brooks Wiles, Rutland; L. Ada Kreider, Varna; 
Deborah Hoffman, Dwight; R. E. Bebee, Mendota; F. G. Tay- 
lor, Earlville; F. G. Edwards, Marseilles. 


SHERMAN LirtTLER, Secretary. 


Southeastern Division: 

This division held its annual meeting at Mt. Carmel 
on Thursday and Friday, October 7 and 8. The enroll- 
ment was about 1,000, and nearly all were in attendance. 

The addresses at the general sessions were as follows: 
‘*The Proposed Tax Amendment,’’ Rex W. Dale, Presi- 


dent of the Division; ‘‘Is Christianity Essential to 


Democratic Civilization?’’ Raymond Robbins; ‘‘The 
Outlawry of War,’’ Raymond Robbins; ‘‘ Education for 
Character,’’ Henry Noble Sherwood; ‘‘The Teacher and 
the Publie Mind,’’ Norman Angell; ‘‘Starving Kings,’’ 
Roseoe Gilmore Stott; ‘‘Human Nature and the Man- 
agement of Society,’’ Norman Angell. 
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Two section meetings were held on Friday afternoon. 
At the high school section the following program of ad- 
dresses was given: ‘‘The purpose of good assignments 
and how to make them,’’ H. L. Hamilton, Bridgeport; 
**Class-room Projects,’’ Pearl Harris, Robinson; ‘‘The 
value of extra-curricular activities in the high school and 
their place in the daily program,’’ Mrs. Edna Frawley, 
Palestine; ‘‘Final examinations, their advantages and 
their weaknesses,’’ Mae Blair, Flora. The elementary 
section heard two addresses, as follows: ‘‘What shall I 
do with my Life?’’ Henry Noble Sherwood; and ‘‘ Dying 
on Third,’’ Roseoe Gilmore Stott. : 

Excelient music for all the programs was furnished 
by the various grades of the Mt. Carmel schools. 


Both the amendments submitted by the State Asso- 
ciation were ratified. 


It was decided that the meeting in 1927 shall be held 
at Lawrenceville. 


The resolutions adopted were as follows: 
Be It Resolved: . 

1. That we thoroughly acquaint ourselves with the roposed 
tax amendment, which was Gamat by our president, ae that 
we render it intelligent support together with the measures re- 
lated to better financial support for the public schools. 

2. That we carry into effect such sincere convictions touch- 
ing public welfare as we arrive at from the ‘consideration of the 
addresses of the distinguished men who have addressed us. 

3. That we go on record as endorsing all progressive and 
thoroughly beneficial measures now being investigated and spon- 
sored by the State Teachers Association and looking forward to the 
a a of the public school system for both teachers and 
pupils. 

4. That we continue to keep in view the highest ideals, and 
that we conscientiously practice the best means available for real- 
izing them. 

5. That we endorse the recommendation of our president, 
Mr. Dale, to secure a closer relation with our national organiza- 
tion by membership in the N. E. A. to the end that teachers be 
informed on the larger problems of policy and administration 
consistent with the teaching body as a whole; and that we realize 
the necessity of supporting the Education Bill as it is now spon- 
sored by our national organization, or with such further changes 
as are inaugurated by the wisdom of the committee. We think 
it fitting that a Department of Education be established in the 
Cabinet for the encouragement of education in America. 

6. That we thank all the citizens of Mt. Carmel for their 
cordial reception and entertainment, all officials of the division 
who helped in making the program and bringing about one of the 
best meetings in the history of the division. Especial commenda- 
tion is rendered the school children who with their teachers enter- 
tained the Association with their music. 


The officers elected for the year 1927 are as follows: 

President—O. B. Mount, Oblong. 

Vice President—H. C. Puntney, Albion. 

Secretary—Nettie VanGilder, Bridgeport. 

Treasurer—C. E. Gillespie, Louisville. 

Executive Committee—O. C. Anderson, Clay City; E. H. 
Hostettler, Olney; J. T. Timberlake, Mt. Carmel. 

State Committees—Appropriations, E. C. Cunningham, Law- 
renceville; Legislation, H. W. Hostettler, Olney; Resolutions, H. 
C. Carter, Louisville. 


The following delegates and alternates were appointed 
to represent the division at the state meeting next De- 


eember : 
DELEGATES 


E. H. Hostettler, J. B. Bell, C. E. Crawford, E. H. Leathers, 
John Nuttall, Edna Kirk, T. H. Cobb, Raymond Litherland, 
Clarence Goodart, H. C. Carter. 

ALTERNATES 


G. H. Kimpling, W. H. Hostettler, E. C. Cunningham, A. L. 
Alwood, R. M. Wright, E. O. May, Virgil Stalions, J. T. Timber- 
lake, W. H. Seifferman, O. H. Funkhouser, 


Ciara Canapa, Secretary. 


Black Hawk Division: 
The Black Hawk Division held its sixth annual meet- 
ing at the Peerless Theater, Kewanee, Friday, October 
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8, 1926, with an enrollment of fourteen hundred, and an 
unusually attractive program. 


The addresses to the general session were by A. J. 


Mather, President of the Kewanee Chamber of Com- 
merce, who delivered an address of welcome; Dr. J. W. 
Hudson, of the University of Missouri, who spoke on 
‘‘Edueation;’’ Walter F. Dodd, of Chicago on ‘‘The 
Proposed Constitutional Amendment ;’’ Raymond Rob- 
ins on ‘‘The Outlawry of War.’’ 

A program of music was furnished by the Beethoven 
Trio, and Vera Mirova and Mark Turbyfill entertained 
with character and interpretative dances. 

At the business meeting, the amendment to Article 
IX of the Constitution and the amendment to Article IT 
of the By-Laws of the State Teachers’ Association, were 
both ratified as submitted. 


The following resolutions were adopted by the divi- 
sion : 

Be It Resolved: 

1. That the Black Hawk Division of the I. 8. T. A. express 
its deep felt appreciation for the hospitality which has been ex- 
tended to its members while here in Kewanee, and of the efforts 
of the officers and committees, especially the executive committee, 
who have made today’s excellent program. 

2. That the Black Hawk Division go on record as favor- 
ing the proposed tax amendment to the constitution of the State 
of Illinois passed by the 54th General Assembly, and urge the 
active support of every member of this association in the attempt 
to secure the adoption of this amendment. 

3. That we reaffirm the action of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, recommending legislation that will make possible 
larger units of school taxation and administration. 

Signed, 
E. I. Lenr, 
A. R. Briar, 
W. K. WHrrtier, 
Chairman. 


The officers and committees elected for 1927, are as 
follows: ‘ 

President—G. E. Platt, Keithsburg. 

Vice-President—Miss Mollie Peterson, Kewanee. 

Secretary—Miss Kate Dickson, Geneseo. 

Treasurer—Supt. D. B. Hoffman, East Moline. 

Executive Committee—Supt. BR. W. Bardwell, Rock Island; 
Prin. O. F. Koch, Kewanee; Supt. C. E, Weaver, Morrison. 

State Governing Committees—Appropriations, Supt. H. K. 
Whittier, Joy; Legislative, Supt. L. A. Mahoney, Moline; Reso- 
lutions, Miss Lillian Graham, East Moline. 

Membership Committees—Mercer County: Co. Supt. J. W. 
Cooke, Aledo; Supt. Ray Graham, Iola; Miss Ethel Morris, Math- 
ersville. Whiteside County: Co. Supt. H. B. Price, Morrison; 
Supt. O. A. Fackler, Sterling; Mrs. Ruth Morgridge, Sterling. 
Henry County: Co. Supt. W. 8S. Huston, Cambridge; Harris Rob- 
ertson, Prin., Galva; Supt. Harley Rohm, Cambridge. Rock Island 
County: Co. Supt. Justin Washburn, Rock Island; Lewis H. 
Mahoney, Prin., Hillsdale; M. C. Bergwall, Prin., Coal Valley. 


N. E. A. DELEGATES 


Supt. F. U. White, Galva; Miss Marie Koch, Rock Island; 
Miss Bertha Forbes, Sterling. 


ALTERNATES 


O. F. Koch, Prin., Kewanee; John Shantz, Rock Island; C. 
R. Crakes, Moline. 


Strate DELEGATES 


John Layman, Cordova; Miss Bessie Adams, Aledo; Wm. 
Tucker, Kewanee; Gerald Finch, Andalusia; E. I. Lehr, Rock 
Falls; Miss Alice Westberg, Moline; Perry W. Drew, Morrison; 
Mrs. Estelle Boggs, Aledo; Miss Della Baker, Geneseo; G. F. 
Close, Woodhull; Miss Blanche Searle, East Moline; Miss Lydia 
Hult, Rock Island; Miss Edith Anderson, Moline. 


ALTERNATES 


E. E. Liljequist, Fulton; Miss Edith Johnson, Taylor Ridge; 
Miss Mabel Knox, Joy; I. R. Holt, Moline; Miss Gladys Carey, 
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Carbon Cliff; Miss Ethel Becker, East Moline; C. W. Polk, 
Keithsburg; J. D. Darnall, Geneseo; Eugene Youngert, Rock 
Island; Miss Sallie Taylor, Woodhull; W. H. Fritz, Milan; Miss 
Marjorie O’Connor, Kewanee; Miss Mary E. Carpenter, Fulton. 
Grace A. Putnam, President, 
Mase. E. Levey, Secretary. 


Eastern Division: 

This division held its 29th annual meeting at Charles- 
ton on Friday, October 8, 1926, with enrollment and at- 
tendance about the same as usual. ; 

The addresses at the general sessions were as fol- 
lows: President’s Address, B. F. Holscher, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Casey; Address, by Orville G. Brim, Ohio 
State University; ‘‘The Creative Spirit and the Ameri- 
ean Public,’’ Rollo Walter Brown, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; ‘‘The A B © of Character Education,’’ Pro- 
fessor Edwin D. Starbuck, University of Iowa; ‘‘ Five 
Days and an Education,’’ Dallas Lore Sharp, Hingham, 
Massachusetts. 

On Friday afternoon from 2:30 to 4:00 section meet- 
ings were held with a very satisfactory program at each. 

At the business meeting, both amendments submitted 
for ratification by the State Association were ratified. 


-The resolutions adopted were as follows: 


Whereas, the present tax system of the State of Illinois has 
failed to produce a just and equitable distribution of the tax 
burden within the State; and 


Whereas, this failure to provide just and equitable distribu- 
tion of the tax burden is largely due to provisions inherent in 
the present Constitutional provision and the laws enacted there- 
under which ‘‘ permit intangible personality largely to escape; 
may involve double taxation; tax inability to escape rather than 
ability to pay; encourage the spender and find one who saves and 
accumulates; provide a regressive tax since the poor are more 
likely to be assessed at a higher ratio than the rich and since the 
real estate owner is more likely to be reached for personality 
assessments than those who do not own real estate; tempt us 
toward dishonesty; provide a tax ill-adapted to a society which 
has progressed beyond the pioneer stage where all property is 
easily assessable ;’’ 

Whereas, under the present law no income tax has been 
created although it is quite generally accepted, that, in modern 
society earners of good incomes should pay taxes directly even 
though they have no accumulated property; 

Whereas, under the present Tax Article of the Constitution 
there is no remedy readily available; and 

Whereas, the proposed tax amendment, submitted to the 
People of the State to be voted upon at the November election, 
does offer a solution to the problem of providing an adequate, 
just and equitable system of taxation, at the same time providing 
through the two-thirds vote requiréd for passage of tax laws, a 
sufficient check to prevent extreme measure; 

Whereas, we, as teachers, are deeply concerned in the provi- 
sion of adequate revenues which shall be raised in such just, equita- 
ble and efficient ways as to equalize the burden and permit the 
strict enforcement of the tax laws to replace the flouting of the 
Constitution and deliberate violation of laws prompted by our 
present system; and ’ 

Whereas, we, as teachers, are in position to aid in showing 
our respective communities the desirability of passing the proposed 
Tax Amendment; therefore, 

Be it Resolved, that the Eastern Division of the Dlinois State 
Teachers’ Association now in session here at Charleston on this 
8th day of October, 1926, go on record as favoring the passage 
of the proposed Tax Amendment to the State Constitution to be 
voted upon at the regular election, November 2nd; and 

Be it further Resolved, that individual members of this asso- 
ciation be urged to inform themselves concerning the provisions of 
the proposed amendment; that they assume individual responsi- 
bility for giving it proper publicity in their respective schools and 
communities through all useful and proper channels; that they, 
themselves, cast their votes in favor of the measure which prom- 
ises relief from our present tax evils. 

Be it further Resolved, that this resolution be spread on the 
minutes of the Association and that copies be sent to all news- 
papers having extensive circulation in the territory included in this 
Division with the request that they publish the same. 








The officers elected for the year 1927 are as follows: 

President—Miss Ellen A. Ford, E. I. 8. T. C., Charleston. 

Vice President—Oscar L. Minter, Charleston. 

Secretary—Gertrude Clendenen, Mattoon. 

Treasurer—O. C. Hostettler, Charleston. 

Executive Committee—S. E. Thomas, Chairman, Charleston; 
Nettie Roughton, Sullivan; E. L. Stover, Charleston. 

State Committee—Appropriations, P. T. Walters, Shelbyville; 
Legislation, H. B, Black, Mattoon; Resolutions, 8. A. D. Harry, 
Mattoon. 


The delegates and alternates to the state meeting are 
as follows: 
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DELEGATES 


Carolyn L. Wenz, Paris; D. H. Hamilton, Paris; Fiske Allen, 
Charleston; H. B. Black, Mattoon; Harold Bright, Marshall; 
B. F. Holscher, Casey; Geo. W. Henderson, Effingham; J. T. 
Hoar, Effingham; Albert Walker, Arthur; L. C. Francisco; Ar- 
cola; C. L. Brewer, Sullivan; P. T. Walters, Shelbyville; J. F. 
Hickman, Moweaqua; Frank E. Crawford, Vandalia; E. E. 

- Greeson, Toledo; Charles Allen, Neoga; V. E. Jones, Newton. 
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Little Women... 

Man Without a Country 

Master Skylark . . . ......cseeees Bennett 
Men of Iron 

Oregon Trail... 

Prince and Pauper 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
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ALTERNATES 


John BR. Moss, Paris; Elizabeth Manley; O. L. Minter, 
Charleston; O. C. Hostettler, Charleston; J. R. Colbert, Marshall; 
O. V. Walters, Casey; Ry L. Zehner, Altamont; Coren Waller, 
Shumway; E. E. Gere, Tuscola; L. ©. Markwell, Newman; 
Nettie L. Roughton, Sullivan; O. O. Barker, Shelbyville; C. B, 
Guin, Findlay; O. A. Brown, Vandalia; C. E. Mitchell, Toledo; 
A. C. Watson, Toledo; J. B. Buckler, Newton. 


Robinson Crusoe... 

Story of a Bad Boy 

Story of Dr. Doolittle 

Swiss Family Robinson 
Tanglewood Tales... ......... 
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THE ILLINOIS PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 


D. F. Nickols, Manager, 
Lincoln, Illinois 














AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION LIST 


For some time the American Library Association has 
recommended a list of forty books that should be read 
by children before they are sixteen years old. Collabo- 
rating with the A.L.A. in the preparation of this list 
were the National Education Association, the Dean of 
the School of Education of the University of Chicago, 
the National Committee for the Study of Education, the 
Massachusetts Department of Education, librarians and 
educators. A direct canvass of the children in several 
large city schools was made for final verification before 
the list was released. 

The Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle has enlarged its 
service this year to the elementary schools by the addi- 
tion of these books to its list. Many of them have been 
previous adoptions of the Circle but this is the first time 
they have been grouped under one heading. An attempt 
has been made to get the best editions from the stand- 
point of editing and illustration rather than the cheaper 
editions. We have depended largely upon the Children’s 
Catalog which is used in all libraries in the matter of 
recommending the grades in which the books should be 
read. Since these are the older classics and since they 
are so strongly endorsed by the best authorities in 
America, every school library should contain a complete 
set. If it is not possible to secure all of them at one time 
we suggest a few copies be ordered each year until the 
set is complete. 

The list is as follows: 

Pub. Our 

Grades Price Price 

Adventures of Odysseus... 5-6-7-8 $1.20 $1.10 
Aesop’s Fables .. . Stickney 2-3-4 60 52 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.Carroll 3-4-5 80 72 
i 345° .80 72 
5-6-7 80 72 


Water Babies . .. ....cccccceees Kingsley 
Wonderful Adventures of Nils... .Lagerlof 


THE LIBRARY AND THE CHILD 
Artuur E. Bostwick, 
Librarian of the St. Lowis Public Library 


Children are looked upon generally in two ways— 
simply as adults of a smaller size or as an entirely differ- 
ent order of being. In other words we understand chil- 
dren very indifferently. The library of today is only in 
name the library of yesterday. It would in some ways 
be better if the modern library had a different name 
which would prevent people from clinging to the old 
idea of a mausoleum of books rather than active, live 
organisms. What children learn from libraries is learned 
beeause they are interested. 

Interest is a prime factor in all education, a fact often 
overlooked by leaders in formal education. The volun- 
tary character of the library is to be cherished by li- 
brarians. It is the library’s chief point of vantage in 
dealing with children. There is a tendency today among 
some librarians to over-emphasize formal academic meth- 
ods in applying them to the library. 

The criticisms of children’s work in libraries today 
revolves itself principally around two points—namely 
that the library can not reach all the children and might 
better devote itself to adults and that the treatment of 
children by libraries is largely hysterical and not based 
on sound pedagogical principles. The weakness of these 
criticisms are easily refuted but cannot be stated in this 
brief abstract forin the main we are on the right track 
in our system of children’s work in libraries: 

**It is only by regarding humanity as a whole, as a phenom- 
enon of flux and change, and by looking at the child in particular 
as a changing group that mirrors in little the greater tidal surge 
of the race—that we can obtain a foothold from which to treat 
adequately this problem of the child and his education. The 
library has stretched out its hand and caught a twig. Thus 
steadied, its view, in one or two ts, is saner, as we librarians 
love to think, than that of any other institution that deals with 
this problem of problems.’’ 
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FAIR CASH VALUE AND ASSESSED VABUA-~ 
TIONS IN CHICAGO 

In the September [Ulinois Teacher we told about the 
appraisal of real estate in the Loop District of Chicago. 
You will probably remember that this appraisal was be- 
ing made by expert appraisers in order to determine the 
actual value of the various pieces of real estate, that the 
appraisers were. employed by a joint committee of the 
City Couneil and Board of Education, and that the 
whole movement started with the recommendations of 
several teachers organizations in Chicago. 

According to the report of the appraisers, the real 
estate in the Loop is worth $1,268,000,000. According to 
the Board of Review of tax assessments it was worth 
$602,890,380 at the last assessment, and of course only 
half of this was taken as the assessed value. 

Some of the separate pieces are compared below. The 
first column gives the actual value as estimated by the 
Board of Review, and the second column gives the actual 
value as set by the appraisers. 

Bd. of Rev. Appraisers 
$ 4,806,115 
3,393,428 


London Guarantee Building 

Tower Building 

Railway Exchange Building 

Straus Building 

Blackstone Hotel 

Standard Oil Building 

Insurance Exchange Building 
Marshall Field Wholesale Bldg 
Chicago Theater 

Capitol Building ........+.--see0- a 
State-Lake Theater 

Palmer House 

Harris & Selwyn Theater 

Apollo Theater .......ceseeeceees e 
Hamilton Club 


Union League Club 
Morrison Hotel © 
Marshall Field Store 
Kesner Building 
Mandel Brothers Store 
Of course it remains to be seen whether the Board 
of Review will accept the values determined by the ap- 
praisers, 


THE PROPOSAL FOR A PRE-SURVEY 


Oscar F. WEBER 
University of Illinois 

The school survey has been the source of trouble in 
a number of Illinois communities within the last few 
years. Sometimes the trouble has arisen as a_result of 
the rather unfavorable findings of the survey committee, 
At other times, however, the cause of the trouble has. 
been the question of the initiation of the survey. In, 
some communities, for instance, it seems the survey 
movement was initiated by private citizens who were out 
of sympathy with the administration of the schools by 
the Board of Education or its chief executive officer, 
the superintendent of schools. 

It seems to me that trouble from both sources could 
be avoided by a brief pre-survey, as it were, of the 
school situation in the community making a request for 
such service. The following suggestions for a pre-survey 
call for two types of information to be furnished by the 
Board of Education; namely, (1) General information 
in regard to the request for the survey, and (2) Specific 
information in regard to the school situation in the com- 
munity. Obviously where the pre-survey revealed condi- 
tions that would make a survey of the schools of ques- 
tionable value the survey committee could stop at that 
point without embarrassment either to itself or the 
community. 
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The pre-survey has four outstanding advantages: 
(1) It forestalls misunderstandings and eliminates the 
chance to use the survey as a political tool to continue 
an administration in office, or vice versa; (2) It serves 
as the basis for a brief but fairly adequate self-survey ; 
(3) it will cut down the expense of the actual survey, 
and (4) it will protect the survey committee. This is, 
no doubt, the most important advantage, for whether 
the survey committee be privately organized or repre- 
sents the Bureau of Research of some university it should 
have ample assurance that its work will not be in vain, 
or what may be worse, misapplied. 


THE PLAN FOR THE PRE-SURVEY 
INFORMATION TO BE FURNISHED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
THROUGH Its SECRETARY 


I. General Information in Regard to the Request for the Survey. 

1. At whose instance is the survey of your schools to be 
made? For what purpose is it to be made? 

2. At the Board of Education meeting at which it was de- 
termined to have the survey made, briefly, what were 
the pen presented, both for and against the move- 
ment 

. By what margin was the vote to make it carried? 

. Was the high school principal present at the meeting? 
Did he express himself on the matter? Briefly what 
did he say? 

. Were any grade school principals and teachers present? 
Did they have a voice in the meeting? In what way? 

6. Were any business men present? Did they have any- 
thing to say? Briefly, what? 

7. Was the county superintendent there? What does he 
say of your plans? 

II. Specific Information in Regard to your Schools. 

1, What is the population of your city? 

(1) Grade school enrollment by grades. 

(2) High school enrollment by years. 

2. Send a map of your school district. On the map in- 
dicate : 

(1) Population distribution in a general way, having 

the lines as indicated intersect in the most densely 
populated part of the city, and indicating the 
population as estimated for each quarter or smaller 
division as indicated. 
Locate the grade or ward school and high school 
buildings, indicating number of rooms, whether 
modern, and whether provided with fire escapes; 
also the enrollment. Thus, GMF-8-321 would 
mean: Grade school, modern, with fire escape, 8 
rooms, enrollmenteof 321. 

(3) What are the chief industries of your city? Mark 
the industrial centers with an X on the map. 

(4) Locate the parochial schools with a @) 

. What is the equalized assessed valuation of your dis- 
trict? 

. What has been your tax levy for educational purposes? 
For building purposes? For 1924? 19257 1926? 

. What is the amount of your outstanding bonded in- 
debtedness? What method of payment is provided? 

. Have you voted on the proposition to permit you to 
levy 4% for educational and building purposes? 

. Do you operate under the general school law or under 
a special charter? 

. The state superintendent’s report shows you do not 
have a system of public kindergartens. Do you con- 
template ‘establishing kindergartens? 

. The state report also shows that you operate under a 
unit system with grades and high school under one ad- 
ministration. Is there any agitation for either a com- 
munity high school or a community-consolidated grade- 
high school district? 

. How many parochial schools are there in your city? 
With approximately what enrollment? Have you been 
able to secure the co-operation of the authorities of the 
parochial schools? Are you offering special work (man- 
ual training, cooking, sewing, shop work, etc.) at any 
time during the school day to pupils enrolled in the 
parochial schools? If not, have you had requests from 
parochial school authorities for such work, and are you 
contemplating extending your facilities to include such 
service? 
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11. Do you have organizations of Parents-Teachers-Patrons? 
If so, kindly send a copy of the Constitution and By- 
Laws of such bodies. 

12. Please get the following facts: 

(1) The number and qualification of your teachers 
/ whether Normal, University or High School grad- 








uates. Thus: 
Years 
No. HS. | N. | U. of Remarks 
Graduates Service 














(2) Age grade enrollment, showing the distribution in 
the grades of all children now twelve years old 
or older. 

13. Do you employ: 

(1) A school physician? 

(2) A school dentist? 

(3) A school nurse? 

(4) A full-time truant officer? 

(5) A purchasing agent? 

(6) A building inspector? 

(7) A full-time secretary? 

(8) A stenographer? 

14. Do you provide for: 

(1) Medical clinic? 

(2) Dental clinic? 

(3) Psychological clinic? 

15. Do you employ: 

(1) Primary superyisor? 

(2) Intermediate supervisor? 

(3) Art supervisor? 

(4) Musie supervisor? 

(5) Physical training supervisor? 

16. Kindly furnish a table of expenditures for 1925-1926, 
showing a distribution of expenses in accordance with 
the provisions of the annual state report. 

17. Kindly send a copy of: 

(1) Your course of study. 

(2) Your rules and regulations. 

(3) Your school reports for 1924, 1925, and 1926. 

18. Please make a statement of what scheme you have in 
operation either fully or in part to meet the needs of 
the 1920 part time vocational education law. 

19. If you have not put any plan into operation, what 
preparations have you made? 

20. How many working certificates have you in force be- 
longing to boys and girls from 14 to 16 How many 
in your ‘‘dead’’ files of children from 16-18. Be care- 
ful not to duplicate. 

21. Have you an auditorfim in your high school? How 
many will it seat? : 

22. Have you a gymnasium? Separate for boys and girls? 

23. Have you an auditorium in any one of the grade school 
buildings? : 

24. Have you any other large or so-called double rooms in 
any one of the grade school buildings? 


A TOBACCO TAX FOR SCHOOLS 


A luxury tax on tobacco was passed by the Louisiana 
State Legislature in July to provide additional revenue 
for the use of the public schools. The people of Louisiana 
in this struggle with the tobacco interests have shown 
the nation at large that it takes persistence and courage 
to pass an educational measure. 

The Sylvest Bill, which provides for a tax of ten 
percent on all sales of tobacco, was signed by the Gov- 
ernor on July 10, 1926. The bill, which first provided 
for a twenty percent tax on tobacco and cosmetics, was 
steadily opposed by the tobacco interests and at first by 
the drugstore interests. After a publicity campaign by 
the educators, the bill was brought up in the Louisiana 
House of Representatives where the opposition immedi- 
ately started its fight to kill the measure. The bill finally 
reached the Ways and Means Committee, where it was 
voted down. A substitute bill had in the meantime been 
prepared which levied the tax only on tobacco, and pro- 






r 
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vided for a graduated tax on the different forms. This 
bill was reported unfavorably by the committee twice, 
and was then amended by making a straight ten percent 
tax. At three different times in its history the bill was 
barely saved from being laid on the table. It required 
two roll calls to pass the bill, which after six weeks of 
constant effort was enacted by a vote of fifty-two “‘yeas,’’ 
fifty-one being required. 

The bill was then sent to the Senate where the oppo- 
sition brought up an amendment proposing to place the 
stamps on the carton instead of on individual packages 
as provided. This amendment, while harmless in itself, 
would have forced the bill back into the House where it 
had passed by a very narrow margin, and so was ac- 
counted dangerous and voted down. After a short wait 
the bill passed the Senate by a safe margin, and was 
signed by the governor in due time. 

Thus in the face of nation-wide opposition of the 
tobacco interests was passed an act which will immeas- 
urably benefit the children of Louisiana. All educators 
who are trying to pass a truly constructive measure 
should take heart from this victory and realize that thru 
their publicity and untiring efforts the educators of 
Louisiana have gained their object. 


SHORTAGE OF TRAINED TEACHERS 

The shortage of trained teachers is a matter of grave 
concern, according to Secretary J. W. Crabtree, of the 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C., in 
a statement issued recently. 

Few schools, he states, are actually closed for want 
of teachers, but there is a great shortage of trained teach- 
ers as measured by the Association, which calls for two 
years of professional training beyond high school gradua- 
tion as a minimum and four years or more beyond high 
school as an ultimate goal. 

Mr. Crabtree states that the necessary wartime prac- 
tice of calling into the service very young and untrained 
teachers seems to continue long after the emergency has 
passed. Many well-trained teachers in a few of the 
states are without positions while scores of those with 
little preparation and experience are employed. 

More searching inquiry into the fitness of teachers 
and principals, he thinks, should be made. In order to 
put a competent teacher in every classroom, some way 
must be devised to keep inferior persons from the teach- 
ing profession and to lessen the number that would use 
it as transient employment. To do this requires rigid 
laws of certification and requirements high enough so 
that only those of ability can qualify. In one state alone 
nearly three thousand teachers whose training only 
amounts to the sixth through the tenth grades are hired 
to teach a fourth of its children. 

Mr. Crabtree believes that the spiritual rewards of 
teaching still outweigh its financial rewards, for teaching 
offers joy and satisfaction in social service, gives an op- 
portunity for continuous study and challenges self-de- 
velopment to meet the enlarging demands of the pro- 
fession. 

According to Mr. Crabtree the salary paid teachers 
determines to a great extent the type of teaching services 


“the public procures not only for the current year but 


for years to come. ‘‘Pay a teacher adequately for her 
services and you raise the morale of the faculty and in- 
sure well-trained, experienced teachers of sufficient ea- 
pacity to handle successfully every schoolroom sit- 
uation.”’’ 

‘* Approximately all cities over 30,000 in population 


. havé adopted definite salary schedules, which set the 
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minimum and maximum salaries and the amount and 
number of yearly increases. The median salary paid 
elementary and high school teachers in all cities of the 
country in 1924-25 was $2,084. But the salaries paid 
both teachers and principals differ widely between city 
and country, between cities and states, between elemen- 
tary schools and high schools. A number of cities believ- 
ing that one year of a child’s training is as important 
as any other year, have adopted a single salary schedule. 

‘«The first consideration in deciding teachers’ salaries 
is the child. Too often the school is but an apprentice 
ground for teachers—a scene of heartache and disap- 
pointment where the aspirations of youth are stifled and 
wrong impressions indelibly made.’’ 


IS THIS TRUE? 


Probably not, but H. L. Mencken so declares his 
opinion in the Chicago Tribune of Sunday, October 10. 


‘‘The pedagogue has long poisoned the world with” 


highfalutin tosh about his high dignity and consequence, 
and especially about his altruism. He is commonly re- 
garded, even by those who ought to know better, as a 
hero who has made vast sacrifices for the good of the 
rising generation and the honor of learning. He is, in 
fact, seldom anything of the sort. He is simply a lazy- 
bones who has taken to the birch in order to escape im- 
plements of a greater laboriousness. The rising genera- 
tion is not his pet, but simply his oyster. And he has 
no more respect for learning, in his average incarnation, 
than a congressman has for statecraft or a lawyer for law. 

‘‘The world’s stock of knowledge is seldom augmented 
by pedagogues; far more often they oppose its increase 
in a violent and implacable manner. Turn to physics 
or metaphysics, as you please. How many of the salient 
philosophers have been professors of philosophy? Prob- 
ably not twenty per cent. And how much of the recent 
advance in physical science is due to men professionally 
devoted to teaching them? So little that it is hard to 
detect it. During the last quarter of a century chem- 
istry has been completely overhauled. The axioms that 
it was grounded on in 1900 are now all abandoned. But 
at least three-fourths of the chemistry teachers of 
America are still teaching the chemistry of 1900, as nine- 
tenths of the literature teachers are still teaching the 
literary principles and ideas of 1885.’’ 


I WANT TO KNOW 


When 300,000 typical American citizens pay $2,000,- 
000 to see two atavistic human gorillas alternately hug 
and hammer each other for thirty minutes and the news- 
papers use millions of dollars worth of space to tell about 
it and the defeated gorilla is paid $700,000 or as much 
as 500 average teachers are paid for a whole year,— 
then I say I want to know whether America can afford 
good schools, what good schools really are, and what 
they ought to teach in order to help the boys ‘‘sueceed’’. 


CALL TO PUBLIC DUTY 


There is one public institution to which any news- 
paper may tie itself without qualification. We refer to 
the public school. Intensive cultivation of this interest 
is desirable in every way. Indeed, to neglect it is a 
journalistic crime. 

How goes public education in your community? 
Can you answer that question in concrete terms? If 
not, an obvious duty is being neglected. We will not 
bore our readers by saying anything about the ‘‘citizen 
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of tomorrow,’’ but if we should remark that boys and 
girls of today are getting a rough educational deal in 
hundreds of communities it might do some good. Take 
New York State, for instance; The rural districts are 
fairly plastered with antiquated one-room district school- 
houses, where big boys and girls are annoyed and held 
back by the prattle of six-year-old youngsters and where 
discouraged, often distracted, women teachers struggle 
to make bricks without straw. The average New Yorker, 
of course, highhats North Carolina as deep in the back 
woods, but North Carolina is a half century ahead of 
New York in the practical matter of free union schools 
and bus service, giving even the negro population ad- 
vantages that excel those provided for white children in 
New York rural sections known to this writer. In the 
metropolis schools are chronically overcrowded and there 
are problems in polities, city finance and administration 
that challenge the best talent of New York’s newspapers. 

Why is the school assignment one of the last to be 
made by the average city editor? It is all right to cover 
fires, prize fights, ball games, divorce courts, gambling 
house raids, chamber of commerce meetings and all other 
trifling and routine matters of every day in every town, 
but why subordinate school news? Why play down in- 
formation which, at least in theory, is of superlative im- 
portance to more than 50 per cent of any newspaper’s 
reading public? 

The answer is plainly this: The public school is the 
one institution that the average American seems willing 
to take for granted. Millions of children will return to 
classrooms within a couple of weeks, greet new teachers 
and pass through the winter’s study without their par- 
ents taking even enough interest to visit the school or 
make the acquaintance of the teacher. Hundreds of 
thousands of mere babies will be led to school for the 
first time next month by other children, their fathers and 
mothers casting them into the world with a seeming total 
lack of personal concern. This seems incredible, but 
every newspaper man knows it is true. 

One big thing that newspapers may do is to encourage 
parental cooperation by visiting schools and assisting 
teachers. Another responsibility is to keep the hands 
of ignorant, exploiting politicians off the school system. 
Another is to test the competency of the school faculty. 
Another is to expose lack of proper school facilities and 
make the laggard taxpayer do his duty and like it. Still 
another is to show children how to concentrate and build 
mental strength amid the destructive distractions of a 
jazz age. 

There is plenty to do in the cause of public education ; 
the rewards are rich and the time to start is at hand! 
It is a job for good newspapers.—From Editor & Pub- 
lisher for August 14, 1926. 


PARAGRAPHS FROM N. E. A. ADDRESSES 
THE CHALLENGE TO THE TEACHERS 


The challenge of childhood to the teachers of Amer- 
ica; that is the keynote of the Sixty-fourth Annual 
Meeting of the National Education Association of the 
United States. 

It is not a challenge peculiar to any time or to any 
land. It is the challenge of all the childhood of all the 
world, demanding its inalienable right to live the life 
more abundant; appealing to us that the heaven which 
lies about them in their infancy shall not be taken from 
them and for it substituted the materialism and narrow- 
ness and hatred which through no fault of theirs may 
blight the promise of unfolding life. 
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The so-called ‘‘youth problem’’ is no more serious 
than it ever was; it is the whole social problem which 
is more serious; the drifting away of the adults from 
those standards of conduct, from loyalty to those virtues. 
which gave our ancestors that moral fibre and spiritual 
buoyancy which enabled them to fashion a republic out 
of a wilderness. And this shifting of standards in only 
an added challenge to the teacher; only an added oppor- 
tunity for serving childhood to the end that manhood 
may be strong, and true, and fine. 

Wu M. Lewis, 
President of George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 


FOUNDATION OF DEMOCRACY 


The foundations of any democracy are its people, and 
its only defense is the training given to the hearts and 
brains and bodies of its people. This means that democ- 
racy can last on just one condition—that it get every- 
body edueated. This problem makes the one propounded 
by the Sphinx look like a sum in second-grade arithmetic. 

Probably if the founders of our American democracy 
had had any notion that the country they were founding 
depended for its very life on everybody’s being edu- 
cated they would have withheld their hands in terror. 
But they did not. And we are in for it. If everybody 
can’t learn to swim at least passably, we will all sink. 
That is the sort of country founded for us by our revered 
elders. We may like it or we may lump it. - It remains 
the country we have to live in. 

Dororuy CANFIELD FisHERr, 
Authoress, Arlington, Vermont. 


NEEDS OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


Adequate financial support as the basis of good 
schools—A large educational program which may eventu- 
ally remedy the weaktiesses in the rural schools must pro- 
vide first sufficient financial support. The average Amer- 
ican rural community sustains terrible losses because of 
inadequately prepared teachers. Minimum standards 
for the training of such teachers should be carefully 
studied and recommendations made to the proper authori- 
ties. 

Haroitp W. Fogurt, 
Chairman, Northern State Teachers 
College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


RIGHTS OF THE COUNTRY CHILD 

The rural child has a right to expect an equal chance 
to receive an adequate preparation for life through a 
well-taught program of the fundamental subjects taught 
in all schools and to go to a school large enough and well 
enough equipped so that he learns how to mingle with 
other children; how to live with people, and how to 
conduct himself in a well-mannered fashion. The great- 
est handicap of the rural pupil has been the usual isola- 
tion of his surroundings and the meagreness of his ac- 
quaintance with habits and customs common in mingling 
with large groups of people. ; 

The child of the rural school is now most neglected 
in the cultural subjects, such as music, art and oftentimes 
real literature. One of the greatest needs in rural edu- 
cation today is someone who shall formulate a practical 
course in music, for example, and then evolve a sensible 
method to guide the untrained teachers in the small 
schools in carrying out the course. 

FLORENCE HAtz, 
State Supervisor Rural Education, 
Augusta, Maine. 
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INJUSTICE TO THE COUNTRY CHILD 


That 10 per cent of the teachers of our 5,000,000 rural 
children have but an eighth grade education, that 50 per 
cent of these teachers are not uates of four-year high 
schools is as gross an injustice to childhood as it is a 
menace to this republic, since the progress and security 
of this nation depend largely upon the kind of people 
that live in the country. 

Marre Turner Harvey, 
Professor of Rural Education, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 


ATTITUDE OF COUNTRY TEACHER 


The greatest obstacle to any constructive progress in 
the rural school is often due to the teacher’s attitude. 
Therefore, if we as rural teachers are willing to for- 
get self in generous enthusiasms; to believe that our 
school can be the best school; our community the best 
community; and to grasp every honorable opportunity 
to bring to our boys and girls experience which shall pro- 
duce for them sound bodies, clear minds, happy spirits 
and worthy characters, surely rural education will meet 
America’s challenge. 
Nancy G. Wricut, 
West Ridge School, 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


THE CHILD AND THE COUNTRY 


All children ought to be familiar with the open coun- 
try. They should know the joy of playing in healthful 
mud, of paddling in clear water, of hearing the rooster 
call up the sun and birds sing praises to God for the new 
day. Let us develop as rapidly as possible an educa- 
tional system that will make use of the busses of the de- 
partment of education, not to bring suburban children 
into city schools every day, but to carry city children 
out into the country at least every other day, where, 
upon selected farms or reservations, they may come to 
know the great inexhaustible reservoir of suggestion for 
all forms of art. 

Henry Turner Batley, 
Director Cleveland School of Art, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


NATURE AND THE CHILD 


All the paths in the fields and woods will cultivate in 
the child an understanding of the laws of nature and 
the beauty of the universe. An appreciation of the 
beauty in the many pictures that nature paints for us 
everywhere is an asset to happiness and to spiritual up- 
lift. However, the path that leads to the stars most of 
all helps the growth of the spirit and widens the spiritual 


vision. 
Anna B. Comstock, 
Professor of Nature Study, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 


OBJECT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


The growth of our complex and highly specialized 
civilization makes administration a major procedure in 
any business or profession. Co-ordination of the activi- 
ties involved in the achievement of its aim is the fune- 
tion of administration in a social process. The object 
of school administration is to keep the curriculum process. 
usable in the hands of the teacher. 

Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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SELF-ASSERTIVENESS WITH CONFORMITY 


We want our teachers to have independence, initia- 
tive self-assertiveness. Any rule of the principal which 
strangles that kind of a spirit will not tend to improve 
the teachers in service. On the other hand, the teacher 
must understand that when the principal asks that every 
teacher shall conform herself to certain rules and regu- 
lation which have been agreed upon, that such conform- 
ance does not imply a surrender of individuality or of 
independence. 


1926] 


Francis G. Buair, 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 


SALARY SCHEDULE INEQUALITIES 


As the situation stands today, what is the most harm- 
ful thing confronting the elementary school? It is the 
salary schedule policy which pays the high school prin- 
cipal a much higher wage than is paid the elementary 
school principal. This policy is sucking the life blood 
out of the elementary schools and giving us inferior, in- 
experienced leadership at the most vital point in the 
whole school system. All the children must attend the 
elementary school. It is here that we need the ablest and 
broadest leadership in the principal. 


IpE @. SARGEANT, 
Principal School No. 10, 
Patterson, New Jersey. 


BANISH RANK 


We must do away with the false lines that educators 
themselves have drawn between the various fields of 
their work. The idea that rank is somehow associated 
with the grade of the school is false and distasteful. We 
want to see the principal of each school rated as the equal 
of the principal of every other school. The elementary 
school principal is stepping out on a platform which 
includes qualifications equal to that of the high school 
principal. It differs in kind, but not in quality or 
quantity. 

W. T. LonesHore, 
Greenwood School, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


TENURE 


A practice of indefinite appointment protects teach- 
ers from political intrigue. It renders dismissal for 
petty, partisan, or personal reasons much more difficult. 
The movement for teacher tenure legislation is the result 
of the invasion by the spoils system of the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Frep M. Hunter, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Oakland, California. 


BROTHERHOOD 


Human beings no longer need to fight each other as 
they once did. Take the field of religion; we have come 
to find out that we can be good Catholics without hating 
others on account of their religion; we have found that 
we can be good Jews without hating others on account 
of their religion; and we have found that we can be 
good Protestants without hatred of others because of 
their religion. This ideal of brotherhood, rather than of 
hatred, should be the constant concern of the school 
everywhere in the world, but especially in America, 
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—— we pride ourselves on our appreciation of child- 
ANGELO Patri, 
Principal of Public School 45, 
New York City. 


PARENTS SHOULD PLAY 


The child needs in his earliest years leadership and 
comradeship of parents and honest dealing. The ‘‘spirit 
of play’’ in the home—the joy together in all things— 
in work, in play, in love and in worship begets this lead- 
ership and comradeship children crave. The parents 
who will to possess this quality called the ‘‘spirit of 
play’’ become leaders and comrades of their children and 
have the greatest formative influence on their lives. The 
spirit of play is to home life as yeast is to bread and is 
essential in drawing and holding children to the home. 

It is high time, therefore, that we parents began in- 
trospection and action, so that we may weld growing 
children to the home and not be obliged to bemoan the 
fact in later years that the children find the home 
searcely of secondary interest. 

J. W. Faust, 
Chairman of the Committee on Recreation, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
New York City. 


GOVERNMENT PROTECTION 


Little pig sausages are protected from hog meat by a 
Secretary in the President’s Cabinet, but there is no See- 
retary in the Cabinet to hear the children’s call for pro- 
tection from the financial greed of some industries and 
of some improvident parents. 

A. E. Wixsur, 
Edifor, Journal of Education, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE FINAL TEST 


What is the final test of the success of the American 
school? The answer to this can be very briefly stated, 
as the final success of the American school is the success 
of America; for the free public school was conceived by 
our fathers as that which would make American democ- 
racy safe—not an ignorant democracy, but an intelligent 
democracy to maintain the foundations and the structure 
which for a hundred and fifty years has been built 
around the foundation they laid. 

RANDALL J. ConpDon, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE SOCIAL PURPOSE 


Some one has said that ‘‘The single public end of a 
common public education in America must hereinafter 
be neither life, nor the getting of a living, but living 
together.’’ 

ArtHurR W. Dunn, 
National Director of the American Junior 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


TWO OBSTACLES 


The two great obstacles to securing a minimum stand- 
ard of protection and of opportunity for all children 
have always been (1) selfish interest in the exploitation 
of children by the few and (2) the patient toleration 
of injustice of children by the many. 

Grace ABBOTT, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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ALBERT TEACHERS’ 


GENCY 


A 
Symes Building, Denver, Colo. 
Peyton 











CLINTON, IOWA 





FREE REGISTRATION 








CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 33% 


C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 
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We Are Pleased to Announce a New Text Book 


Nature Study and Health 
Education 


Adapted Especially for Fifth Grade Use, List Price 72c 


The purpose of the book is two-fold; first, to plan a series of nature and health 
lessons simple enough to place in the hands of the children, and interesting enough 
to bring tlie children real enjoyment in learning more about the world in which they — 
live. In the second place, the books endeavor to arrange workable lessons for the 
busy teacher who finds her daily program filled to the last minute. 


We also have a Pupil’s Notebook to Accompany the Above Book 


Thruout the Entire Year, . 


List price, 40c 


BOTH BOOKS BY 


ALICE JEAN PATTERSON, Head 








Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


| McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers | 


| Normal - 


of the Department of Nature Study 


Illinois 

















THE BANNER 
(18th in the series) 

Another Song book for Schools and Teachers’ In- 
stitutes is added to our successful line. 

Plenty of sparkling new songs, enough of stan- 
dard old seiections. 

Scores of Teachers’ Institutes will introduce 
“THE BANNER”. Thousands of schools will use it 
Will your school?. 

Lew Price 15c for one, $1.65 the doxen 
$12.50 the hundred, postpaid, 
A FREE Copy to any Superintendent, Principal 
or Supervisor. 






High School Operetta, Japan- 
ese in setting. Visitors from the 
states are there. Laugh with the 
Batter Cake Man, be cheerful 

A with the girls and the Professor, 

Wit, humor, good taste in thé dialogue. 

Sparkling Melodious Rhythmic Music, 

50 cents each, $5.00 the dozen. 

INSPECTION COPY sent on request. 
Hall-Mack Co. 2ist & Arch Sts., Phila, Pa. 


National Music Co, Western Selling Agents 
218 8, Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





During the Peoria meeting of the 
Schoolmasters’ Club, Mr. Howard B. 
Beecher, the popular treasurer of the 
Central Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association, gave us permis- 
sion to print another of his poems, 


as follows: 
AFTER 


Winter frost and winds that blow 
Bend the bush a drooping thing, 
But what a gorgeous blushing rose 
Unfolds its petals in the spring! 
A child is born, a child of joy 
To crown a mother’s burdened years 
By and by a man full grown 
Doth reap and harvest all the tears. 


Life is good and worth the stake, 
And love a blessed boon to give, 

The greatest gift of God to man 

Is all of life, and grace to live. 


Storm and darkness drape the earth 
Beneath a black and somber shroud, 
But what a glory burst of sunshine 
Just behind the tempest cloud! 
*Tis a wayward transient world 
Plays at hide and seek with fate 


Weary, happy, passes 
The evening sunset golden gate. 






THE MILITARY OBLIGATIONS OF 
CITIZENSHIP 


By Alfred O. Brown 

A number of superintendents and high- 
school principals are receiving communica- 
tions from people and organizations who 
oppose the maintenance of the Citizen’s 
Military Training Camp and who write elo- 
quently of the horrors of war. 

Eligible high-school seniors and other 
young men between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty-four are, however, attending the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camp in in- 
creasing numbers for thirty days during the 
summer at government expense. 

Recommendation to eligible high-school 
students regarding the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camp has nothing to do with a dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of war. The 
Citizens’ Military Training Camp is a gov- 
ernment project established under the pro- 
visions of the National Defense Act of 
1920 in conformity with principles of the 
Constitution as part of the means used to 
maintain our government. 


(Continued next month) 
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